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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE  AND  JOB 
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AT  FLORIDA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

By 

Roger  C.  Peek 
December  2003 

Chairman:  Dr.  Dale  Campbell 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership,  Policy  and  Foundations 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  among  institutional  researchers  in  Florida 
community  colleges.  The  question  of  the  existence  of  this  relationship  has  been 
examined  by  scholars  since  an  early  pioneering  study  and  more  recently  in  a college 
setting.  The  study  follows  this  prior  work  in  investigating  the  relationship  between 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  in  Florida  community  colleges.  Results  of  the 
study  can  be  used  by  senior  administrators  to  possibly  implement  change  in  their 
organizational  climate  with  the  hope  that  job  satisfaction  will  increase.  The  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  28  community  college  administrators  who  were  listed  in  the  2003  Higher 
Education  Directory  as  having  institutional  research  responsibility  in  Florida  community 
colleges  and  had  a 75%  rate  of  return.  A Florida  community  college  institutional 
researcher  is  likely  to  be  a mid-level 
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administrator  who  is  white/Caucasian  with  1-10  years  experience  as  a college 
administrator  at  a suburban  community  college  of  2000-5000  FTE,  hold  the  title,  Director 
Institutional  Research/Effectiveness  and  likely  to  be  male  (57%)  although  females  were 
represented  at  43%.  Leading  factors  in  respondent’s  perception  of  organizational  climate 
were  professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation  and  internal  communication. 
There  was  high  overall  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  among  respondents. 
Leading  factors  in  job  satisfaction  were  the  importance  of  professional  effectiveness  and 
relationship  with  supervisor,  peers  and  subordinates.  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  showed  several  significant  relationships,  both  positive  and  negative,  among 
climate  and  job  satisfaction  factors.  Overall  position  satisfaction  had  three  significant, 
positive  relationships:  internal  communication,  evaluation  and  regard  for  personal 
concerns.  The  satisfaction  ratings  of  overall  position  and  institutional  characteristics 
were  not  significantly  affected  by  ethnicity,  gender,  total  college  FTE  or  college 
classification. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Mandates  for  quality  education  combined  with  reduced  allocations  from  state 
legislatures  have  created  a uniquely  pressurized  situation  for  college  administrators 
(Honeyman  1996).  College  administrative  structures  have  begun  to  reflect  these 
pressures  by  streamlining  programs,  eliminating  others  and  starting  new  ones  which 
better  fit  the  new  environment.  There  are  mid-level  positions,  which  are  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  changes  demanded  by  the  environment,  which  sometimes  suffer  from  a 
wealth  of  responsibility  and  a dearth  of  authority  (Levy  1989,  Gillet-Karam  1999). 
Institutional  researchers  are  mid-level  employees  and  as  such  can  provide  us  with  a 
snapshot  of  what  the  relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  is 
as  perceived  by  these  mid-level  community  college  respondents  in  Florida  community 
colleges. 

Community  Colleges 

The  community  college  movement  began  at  the  start  of  the  20th  Century  as  a 
uniquely  American  institution  (Witt  et  al.  1 994).  Forces  at  work  in 
America  at  that  time  were  the  need  for  workers  trained  to  operate  the  nation’s  expanding 
industries;  a lengthened  period  of  adolescence;  and  a drive  for  social  equality  which 
could  be  enhanced  by  higher  education  (Cohen  & Brawer  1996).  As  community 
colleges  evolved  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  their  stakeholders,  mandates  for 
accountability  and  quality  education  have  been  issued  by  legislators,  an  informed  public 
and  the  higher  education  community  itself  (Wingspread  1993).  Simultaneous  funding 
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reductions  have  put  increasing  pressure  on  community  college  administrators  to  cut  costs 
(Vaughn  et  al.1992).  Further,  faculty  retirements  and  the  general  graying  of  the 
professoriate  have  added  a new  level  of  complexity  to  community  college  administrators’ 
decision  making  processes  (Campbell  2002).  The  knowledge  or  organizational 
intelligence  acquired  through  the  function  of  institutional  research  mirrors  the  pressure  on 
all  schools  to  account  for  results  in  student  achievement  (Terenzini  1999).  Senior 
leadership  and  community  college  boards  of  trustees  are  responsible  for  the  mission  and 
all  operations  for  the  college  (Garland  1994).  Fryer  and  Lovas  (1991)  asserted  that 
leadership  style  can  strongly  affect  the  organizational  climate  in  community  colleges. 
Faculty  job  satisfaction  closely  correlates  to  organizational  climate  in  educational  settings 
( Malone  1989,  McKee  1991).  The  layer  between  senior  administrators  and  faculty  is  a 
middle  level  administrator  [ eg.  department  chair  or  institutional  researcher]  who  is 
tasked  with  carrying  out  the  dictates  of  senior  leadership  on  the  one  hand  and  responsible 
for  representing  faculty  to  leadership  on  important  issues.  Often,  these  mid-level 
administrators  have  more  responsibility  than  authority  to  carry  out  those  responsibilities 
(Levy  1989,  Palmer  1995,  Gillet-Karam  1999).  Further,  institutional  researchers  have 
access  to  information  which  forms  the  gestalt  of  key  college  indicators  such  as 
enrollment,  retention  and  fund  allocation,  the  awareness  of  which  provides  a unique 
perspective  from  the  mid-level  worker  previously  studied  (Bailey  2002,  Chappell  1995, 
Palmer  1995,  Zabetekis  1999). 

Origins  of  Institutional  Research 

The  origin  of  institutional  research  in  American  higher  education  was  in  the 
detailed  histories  of  individual  colleges  which  provided  rich  information  sources  for 
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leaders  in  higher  education  at  the  time  (Hearn  1997).  Early  attempts  at  collecting  data 
were  inspired  by  German  trained  American  sociologists  who  used  a scientific  approach  to 
determine  national  trends  in  higher  education.  These  surveys  collected  data  on 
enrollments,  expanding  campuses,  curricular  offerings  and  administrative  structures 
(Peterson  1985).  The  practice  of  institutional  research  today  mirrors  the  external 
accountability  measures  from  legislators  and  an  informed  public  (Peterson  et  al.  1997). 
Institutional  research  is  defined  as  organizational  intelligence  which,  if  heeded,  will  assist 
in  identifying  obstacles  to  successful  organizational  outcomes  (Terenzini  1999).  The 
purpose  of  institutional  research  is  to  probe  deeply  into  an  institution  for  evidence  of 
weakness  which  might  prevent  the  institution  from  reaching  its  goals  (Dressel  & 
Associates  1971).  Astin  (1993)  stated  that  institutional  research  is  an  attempt  to 
operationalize  excellence  and  that  an  institution’s  assessment  practices  are  a reflection  of 
its  values.  Often,  the  institutional  development  of  formalized  data  gathering  mirrors 
institutional  growth  and  development  (Hearn  1997).  Operationalizing  an  institutional 
research  function  is  an  important  answer  to  the  external  accountability  mandates.  Some 
colleges  have  used  the  accrediting  standards  as  a guide  or  recipe  for  the  structure  of  an 
institutional  research  function  (Grunder  et  al.  1991).  Clearly,  this  is  a limited  point  of 
view  when  one  considers  that  institutional  researchers  confront  a wide  ranging  gestalt  of 
problems  from  counting  things  and  people  to  understanding  higher  education  in  the 
context  of  historical  and  philosophical  evolution  of  ideas  (Terenzini  1999).  The 
effectiveness  of  institutional  researchers  is  important  to  senior  leadership  because  they 
can  provide  insight  into  existing  institutional  issues  and  anticipate  future  opportunities 
while  maximizing  effective  use  of  resources. 
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Job  Satisfaction  and  Organizational  Climate 
Coincidental  to  the  rise  of  the  community  college  movement  in  the  early  20th 
century,  researchers  became  greatly  interested  in  job  satisfaction  as  influenced  by 
employees  perception  of  their  environment  (Lunenberg  & Omstein  1991).  The  job 
satisfaction  of  workers  has  been  studied  for  decades  after  Mayo’s  (1933)  research  at  the 
Western  Electric  plants  which  found  that  environmental  factors  influenced  worker 
productivity  and  morale  (Roethlisberger  & Dixon  1939).  The  early  work  of  many 
researchers  focused  on  a single  continuum  of  job  satisfaction  which  ranged  from  satisfied 
to  dissatisfied.  Herzberg  (1966)  proposed  a two  factor  theory  separating  hygiene  factors 
from  motivation  factors.  In  this  scheme,  dissatisfaction  with  hygiene  factors  may  lower 
performance  but  changing  these  factors  alone  will  not  improve  performance  (Herzberg 
1966).  Recent  interest  in  worker  motivation  has  yielded  research  on  job  satisfaction 
which  highlights  the  interaction  of  situations,  organizations  and  individuals  (Chappell 
1995).  Increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  quality  and  accountability  in  American 
higher  education.  The  relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction 
has  been  examined  in  light  of  their  influence  on  institutional  effectiveness  (Wingspread 
1993).  The  measurement  of  educational  outcomes  has  shifted  to  greater  accountability 
and  performance  measures  (Honeyman  1996).  The  effect  leadership  has  upon 
organizational  climate  is  profound.  Leaders  can  enhance  a college  climate  significantly 
and  create  an  organization  which  promotes  excellence  and  learning  (Fryer  & Lovas 
1991).  Effective  leaders  in  community  colleges  will  depend  on  an  administrative  team 
which  is  centered  on  learning  principles  and  constant  renewal  (O’Bannion  1997).  The 
institutional  researcher  is  part  of  that  team  and  has  much  to  offer  leadership  in  the  way  of 
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information  and  organizational  intelligence  (Terenzini  1999).  Increasing  standards  for 
accountability  from  within  are  a result  of  external  pressures  from  political,  social  and 
bureaucratic  forces,  just  a few  of  the  pressing  concerns  facing  community  college 
presidents  in  the  new  century  (Witt  et  al.  1994).  Certainly  it  is  critical  that  community 
college  presidents  have  accurate  information  on  real  and  perceived  problems  inside  and 
outside  the  organization.  The  role  of  the  institutional  researcher  will  be  to  provide  that 
information  to  senior  leadership.  The  most  successful  colleges  will  be  those  who 
emphasize  shared  governance,  accountability,  involvement  and  integration  in  lieu  of 
management , control,  complacency  and  isolation  (Alfred  & Carter  1993,  Chappell 
1995).  Those  colleges  emphasizing  these  positive  areas  of  emphasis  will  require 
structured,  shared,  cumulative,  accurate  and  timely  information  on  the  organization  itself 
and  the  external  environment. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  has  been 
studied  extensively  with  a focus  on  industrial  settings  (Mayo  1933,  Roethlisberger  & 
Dixon  1939,  Herzberg  1966).  The  community  college  is  the  setting  some  researchers 
have  chosen  to  examine  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  organizational 
climate  (Chappell  1995,  Palmer  1995,  Bailey  2002).  Little  is  known  about  how  the 
work  of  institutional  researchers  is  affected  by  the  relationship  between  organizational 
climate  and  job  satisfaction.  Therefore,  this  study  will  examine  the  institutional 
researchers’  perceptions  of  job  satisfaction  as  it  relates  to  organizational  climate  in 
Florida  community  colleges.  Senior  leadership  can  benefit  from  this  study  by  learning 
more  about  the  nature  of  organizational  climate  and  satisfaction  among  institutional 
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researchers.  This  information  could  assist  colleges  in  improving  perceptions  of  job 
satisfaction  for  this  group  of  employees. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the  relationship  between  perceived 
organizational  climate  and  relative  job  satisfaction  among  institutional  research  staff  in 
Florida  community  colleges.  Further,  this  study  accounted  for  differences  in  length  of 
time  served  as  an  administrator,  length  of  time  as  an  institutional  researcher,  ethnicity  of 
respondent,  gender  of  respondent,  size  of  colleges  and  college  accreditation  standing. 

The  research  is  based  on  the  following  five  questions: 

1 . To  what  extent  do  institutional  researchers  report  the  presence  of  the  following 
characteristics  at  their  own  campus? 

Internal  communication,  defined  as  formal  communications  process  at  the 
college. 

Organizational  structure,  defined  as  college  administrative  structure  and  operating 
procedures. 

Political  climate,  defined  as  complexity  and  nature  of  college  politics. 
Professional  development  opportunities,  defined  as  institutional  researchers 
opportunity  for  professional  growth. 

Evaluation  and  promotion,  defined  as  college  formal  evaluation  process. 

Regard  for  personal  concerns,  defined  as  college  sensitivity  to  institutional 
researcher’s  personal  concerns. 

2.  To  what  extent  are  institutional  research  staff  satisfied  with  each  of  the  following 
climate  factors? 

Internal  communication,  defined  as  formal  communications  process  at  the 
college. 

Organizational  structure,  defined  as  college  administrative  structure  and  operating 
procedures. 

Political  climate,  defined  as  complexity  and  nature  of  college  politics. 

Professional  development  opportunities,  defined  as  institutional  researchers 
opportunity  for  professional  growth. 

Evaluation  and  promotion,  defined  as  college  formal  evaluation  process. 

Regard  for  personal  concerns,  defined  as  college  sensitivity  to  institutional 
researcher’s  personal  concerns 

3.  How  important  were  each  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables  to  institutional 
researchers  in  performance  of  their  duties? 
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Participation  in  decision  making,  defined  as  college  decision  making  and  the 
relative  involvement  of  institutional  researchers  in  the  process. 

Autonomy,  power  and  control,  defined  as  the  perceived  degree  of  autonomy, 
power  and  control  in  present  position. 

Relationship  with  colleagues,  defined  as  perceived  relationship  quality  among 
peers,  subordinates  and  supervisors. 

Salary  and  benefits,  defined  as  salary  and  benefits  in  present  position. 

Professional  effectiveness,  defined  as  perceived  overall  effectiveness  in  present 
position. 

4.  Were  there  significant  relationships  reported  by  institutional  researchers  in 
Florida  community  colleges  between  the  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and 
organizational  climate  factors,  as  well  as  satisfaction  with  the  position? 

5.  Do  the  importance  ratings  of  institutional  and  position  characteristics  differ  for 
institutional  researchers  related  to  the  following  demographic  characteristics: 
gender,  length  of  time  as  college  administrator,  ethnicity,  college  FTE  and  college 
classification. 


Definition  of  Terms 


For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions  were  used: 

1 . Job  satisfaction  is  the  employees  attitude  or  emotional  response  toward  his/her 
job  (Beck  1990). 

2.  Organizational  climate  is  the  collective  personality  of  an  organization  and 
includes  intangible  perceptions  of  the  organizational  environment  (Halpin  & 
Croft  1963,  Lunenberg  & Omstein  1991). 

3.  Institutional  researcher  includes  employees  charged  with  gathering  data  about 
and  for  the  college  with  the  intent  to  publish  these  data  for  use  by  senior 
leadership  (Terenzini  1999). 

Limitations 


This  study  is  limited  to  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges 
and  focused  only  on  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as  it  relates  to  persons 
holding  those  positions.  Further,  this  study  is  based  on  the  perceptions  of  persons 
responding  to  the  survey  and  the  findings  are  limited  to  the  viability  of  that  information. 
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Significance  of  the  Study 

This  study  will  advance  the  body  of  knowledge  by  testing  the  theoretical 
constructs  of  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  as  they  relate  to  job  satisfaction 
and  ultimate  the  effectiveness  of  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges. 
Further,  the  study  will  examine  whether  the  previously  developed  model  can  be  applied 
to  institutional  research  function  in  community  colleges.  Institutional  researchers  may 
also  benefit  by  noting  the  aspects  of  community  college  organizations  which  enhance  job 
satisfaction  and  effectiveness  of  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges. 

Summary 

The  study  of  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate 
have  been  the  subject  of  research  for  decades  and  has  been  observed  in  a variety  of  work 
settings.  Few  of  these  have  been  educational  institutions.  This  study  tests  theories  of  job 
satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  in  the  context  of  institutional  researchers  in 
Florida  community  colleges.  The  basis  for  this  research  follows  in  Chapter  2 with  a 


review  of  the  literature. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  job  satisfaction  among 
institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges  in  relationship  to  aspects  of 
organizational  climate  which  promote  and  enhance  job  satisfaction.  The  result  of  this 
study  will  be  used  by  senior  leadership  to  improve  perceived  job  satisfaction  and 
performance  of  institutional  researchers.  This  chapter’s  purpose  is  to  present  the  relevant 
literature. 

Community  Colleges 

The  evolution  of  American  community  colleges  began  in  Jolliet,  IL  with  William 
Rainey  Harper’s  extended  high  school  around  the  turn  of  the  last  century  (Witt  et  al. 
1994).  These  institutions  were  designed  to  better  prepare  graduating  high  school  students 
for  the  rigors  of  a 4-year  college  environment.  Forces  in  American  society  which 
enhanced  the  growth  of  community  colleges  were  the  need  for  workers  trained  to  operate 
the  nation’s  expanding  industries,  a lengthened  period  of  adolescence,  and  a drive  for 
social  equality  which  could  be  enhanced  by  access  to  higher  education  (Cohen  & Brawer 
1996).  An  expansion  of  the  community  college  movement  occurred  after  World  War  II 
with  the  Truman  Commission’s  report  (1947)  and  subsequent  legislation  assured  access 
to  higher  education  for  returning  veterans  (Cohen  & Brawer  1996).  From  these  humble 
beginnings  has  evolved  a mature  educational  institution  founded  on  the  principles  of  open 
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access,  relevance  to  and  membership  in  the  local  community  (Gleazer  1998).  Local 
boards  of  trustees  in  concert  with  senior  college  leadership  set  the  vision  for  a college  and 
are  responsible  for  its  operation  (Honeyman  1 996).  Senior  leadership  is  responsible  for 
providing  the  day  to  day  leadership  and  is  often  credited  with  setting  the  organizational 
tone/environment  for  the  college.  Some  studies  have  shown  that  the  president’s 
leadership  style  strongly  affects  the  organizational  climate  (Fryer  & Lovas  1991). 
Between  senior  leadership  and  faculty  is  a mid-level  administrator  who  is  responsible  to 
both  the  faculty  and  senior  leadership.  Persons  in  these  positions  often  do  not  have  the 
authority  to  carry  out  his/her  responsibilities  to  either  group  (Gillet-Karam  1999, 

Chappell  1995,  Palmer  1995,  Levy  1989).  Lombardi  (1972)  reported  that  the  number  of 
duties  assigned  to  division  chairs  was  not  acknowledged  in  union  contract  negotiations  as 
being  a valid  part  of  their  job  duties.  Mid-level  positions  have  been  studied  including 
deans  (Levy  1989),  health  occupation  program  directors  (Palmer  1995),  college  facilities 
managers  (Gratto  2001),  chief  academic  officers  (Chappell  1995),  business  officers 
(Zabetekis  1999).  These  studies  show  a relationship  between  organizational  climate  and 
job  satisfaction  among  mid-level  employees.  Other  studies  have  reported  faculty  job 
satisfaction  related  favorably  to  organizational  climate  (McKee  1991,  Malone  1989, 
Smith  1992).  Analysis  at  the  organizational  level  shows  notable  correlation  between  job 
satisfaction  and  attitude  which  implies  some  effect  on  organizational  climate  (Ostroff 
1992).  The  commitment  by  the  college  to  its  employees  is  likely  to  be  a long  one, 
therefore,  an  important  long  term  investment  (Gabert  1994).  There  are  significant 
differences  among  colleges  due  to  environmental  and  evolutionary  factors.  In  order  to 
understand  their  uniqueness,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  institutional  mission,  levels 
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of  accountability,  locus  of  control  for  decision  making,  acquisition  of  resources  and 
institutional  cultures  (Garland  1994).  The  measure  of  institutional  effectiveness  is  a 
function  of  the  management  and  organization  of  a college  (Welker  & Morgan  1991). 
Some  authors  have  concluded  that  the  relationship  between  organizational  climate  and 
employee  job  satisfaction  affects  the  institutional  effectiveness  of  a college  (Wingspread 
1993).  Bolman  and  Deal  (1991)  assert  that  an  organization  and  its  employees  depend  on 
each  other  to  survive.  It  is  with  this  relationship  in  mind  that  we  examine  the  history  and 
function  of  institutional  research. 

Institutional  Research 

Although  the  history  of  institutional  research  is  relatively  short  in  the  case  of 
community  colleges,  universities  have  been  looking  at  their  own  institutions  and 
comparing/sharing  information  since  the  1880s.  These  studies  were  largely  in  the  form 
of  histories  of  those  institutions  which  were  done  in  such  detail  as  to  have  a documentary 
quality  (Hearn  1997).  Americans  trained  in  Germany  used  a sociological/scientific 
perspective  administering  large  scale  surveys  around  1900  which  indicated  national 
trends  reflected  in  colleges  and  universities.  These  surveys  addressed  issues  related  to 
enrollments,  expanding  campuses,  complex  curricular  offerings  and  administrative 
structures  (Peterson  1985).  Today,  personal  ties  among  many  top  administrators/senior 
faculty  at  leading  institutions  and  government  officials  are  as  prevalent  as  they  were  in 
the  late  1800s.  National  organizations  have  produced  an  increased  level  of  participation 
and  formalization  of  the  institutional  research  function.  In  1957,  the  American  Council 
on  Education  (ACE)  started  an  office  devoted  to  statistical  information  and  research,  4 
years  later,  a group  met  in  Chicago  to  found  what  has  become  the  Association  of 
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Institutional  Research  (AIR).  Studies  tended  to  be  on  specific,  well  focused  issues,  for 
example,  improved  data  collection  and  internal  record  keeping.  Thus  the  practice  of 
institutional  research  tends  to  mirror  the  pressure  on  all  schools  to  account  for  the  results 
in  student  achievement  to  policy  makers  and  legislatures  around  the  country  (Peterson 
1985).  Response  to  this  pressure  created  an  increased  centralization  of  the  institutional 
research  function  which  relied  primarily  on  program  review,  planning  studies  and  policy 
analysis  in  the  1970s.  In  the  period  1980-85  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  retrenchment, 
reduction  and  reallocation  when  hard  questions  were  asked  about  the  nation’s  priorities 
(Hearn  1997).  Institutional  research  is  a broad  umbrella  for  many  disciplines  seeking 
improvement  in  higher  education  and  includes  many  practitioners  who  do  not  teach  in  the 
field  (Hearn  1997).  Growth  in  participation  in  a range  of  subjects  and  increased 
formalization  is  a direct  result  of  the  involvement  of  organizations  like  AIR.  These 
organizations  have  examined  ethics  and  methodology  of  practitioners  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  not  only  their  own  institutions  but  those  of  the  entire  membership  (Schiltz  1992). 
One  view  of  institutional  research  is  that  of  organizational  intelligence  which  focuses  on 
immediate  problems  which  are  perceived  by  the  college  leadership  to  be  obstacles  to 
attaining  desirable  organizational  outcomes  (Terenzini  1999).  For  these  decision  makers, 
the  basic  purpose  for  institutional  research  is  probe  deeply  into  the  workings  of  an 
institution  for  evidence  of  weakness  or  flaws  which  interfere  with  attainment  of  its 
purposes  (Dressel  & Associates  1971).  This  point  of  view  is  shared  by  many  writers  who 
believe  that,  fundamentally,  assessment  practices  should  further  the  basic  aims  and 
purposes  of  our  higher  education  institutions,  that  an  institution’s  assessment  practices 
are  a reflection  of  its  values,  and  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  operationalize  excellence  (Astin 
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1993).  There  is  little  question  regarding  the  strength  and  presence  of  institutional 
research  on  campuses  around  the  country  as  a professional  technical  specialty  with  strong 
resources  and  capability  for  policy  related  research.  The  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)  established  a component  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
an  institution  in  its  stated  institutional  mission  in  1987  (Grander  et  al.  1 991 ).  The  focus  is 
on  the  criteria  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  an  institution  in  the  delivery  of  its 
stated  mission,  educational  processes  and  resources  committed  to  achieving  established 
goals.  Criteria  fall  into  two  categories,  must  and  should.  No  specific  format  is 
prescribed;  however,  evidence  of  an  effective  process  must  include  the  following: 

1 . Broad  based  involvement  of  the  faculty  and  administration. 

2.  Establishment  of  clearly  defined  purpose  appropriate  to  collegiate  education. 

3.  Formulation  of  educational  goals  consistent  with  the  institution’s  purpose. 

4.  Development  of  procedures  for  evaluating  the  extent  to  which  these  educational 
goal  are  being  accomplished. 

5.  Use  of  results  of  these  evaluations  to  improve  institutional  effectiveness  (Grander 
et  all 991). 

The  type  of  institutional  effectiveness  programs  vary  greatly  depending  on 
resources  and  institutional  commitment;  however,  they  are  seldom  used  to  their  potential. 
Significant  resources  may  be  devoted  to  the  institutional  research  function  but  it  is  often 
underutilized  and  the  information  about  institutional  problems  is  not  often  shared  with 
other  institutions.  In  fact,  this  information  is  seldom  used  outside  the  college  senior 
leadership  (Sadlak  & Altbackl997). 

The  information  a college  gathers  about  itself  and  pays  attention  to  reveals  the 
ways  a college  operationalizes  excellence  (Astin  1993).  A framework  for  understanding 
the  various  levels  of  institutional  research  in  terms  of  major  categories  of  problems 
confronting  the  researcher  is  useful  when  one  considers  that  institutional  research  can  be 
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defined  as  organizational  intelligence.  Levels  of  institutional  research  efforts  range  from 
counting  people  and  things  to  understanding  how  decisions  are  made  to  finally 
understanding  higher  education  in  the  context  of  historical  and  philosophical  evolution  of 
ideas  (Terenzini  1999).  Often,  the  institutional  development  of  formalized  data  gathering 
mirrors  institutional  growth  and  effectiveness  (Hearn  1997).  External  accountability 
issues  have  been  driven  by  shrinking  resources  available  to  public  education  and  reliance 
on  outcome  criteria  which  show  effective  use  of  tax  payer  dollars.  Decision  makers  take 
the  responsibility  to  preserve  knowledge  which  only  education  can  provide.  This 
knowledge  is  essential  to  producing  highly  skilled  workers  and  is  too  important  to  be  left 
to  college  administrators.  This  governmental  responsibility  has  emerged  in  policy  form 
as  performance  based  accountability  (Alexander  2000).  Current  actions  by  state 
legislators  reflect  this  movement  considering  the  issue  of  costs,  complexity  and 
alternative  assessment  methods  (Hoppe  2001).  Comparing  the  U.S.  higher  education 
system  with  other  Western  democracies  shows  similar  trends  driven  by  resource 
allocation  decisions  (Alexander  2000).  Dilemmas  in  institutional  research  are  reflections 
of  true  value  conflicts  which  defy  solution  as  distinguished  from  problems  which  may 
indeed  have  an  answer.  To  the  extent  that  the  researchers  recognize  the  difference,  their 
research  can  inform  policy  debates  and  reestablish  the  legitimacy  of  competing  values 
(Cuban  1995).  Public  colleges  face  increasing  demands  for  accountability  in  student  and 
institutional  outcomes.  Scarcity  of  available  resources  and  increasing  student 
accessibility  to  higher  education  create  a series  of  dilemmas  for  institutional  researchers 
not  the  least  of  which  is  to  produce  data  which  will  justify  the  college’s  existence  in  a 
methodologically  defensible  manner. 
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Job  Satisfaction 

Elton  Mayo’s  landmark  research  at  the  Western  Electric  plant  near  Chicago 
revealed  that  workplace  environmental  issues  influenced  worker  productivity  and  morale 
(Roethlisberger  & Dixon  1939).  Further,  that  organizational  climate  influenced  worker 
morale  and  productivity,  not  employee  compensation  as  previously  thought  (Lunenberg 
& Omstein  1991).  Mayo  and  his  associates  changed  working  conditions,  light,  heat, 
breaks  with  the  same  result,  increase  in  productivity  (Katzell  1 990,  Roethlisberger  & 
Dixon  1939).  Mayo’s  conclusion  that  informal  work  groups  influenced  employee 
behavior  was  a catalyst  for  discussion  of  job  satisfaction  and  environmental  factors  for 
years  to  come  (Bailey  2002,  Roethlisberger  & Dixon  1939).  Further  examination  of 
these  factors  implied  that  job  satisfaction  was  achievable  (Ostroff  1992,  Likert  1967, 
Argyris  1957).  Job  satisfaction  is  defined  as  the  employee’s  subjective  evaluation  of 
whether  their  requirements  are  met  by  the  work  environment  (Bretz  & Judge  1994, 
Chappell  1995).  There  are  other  definitions  in  the  literature  which  indicate  that  job 
satisfaction  is  embodied  in  the  emotional  feeling  toward  the  job  during  the  course  of 
employment  (Johanhihi  1985,  Satterlee  1988).  For  purposes  of  this  research,  job 
satisfaction  was  defined  as  a person’s  attitude  or  emotional  response  toward  his/her  job 
(Beckl990,  McCormick  & Ilgen  1980,  Chappell  1995). 

Job  Satisfaction  Theories 

Job  satisfaction  theories  fall  into  two  categories:  content  and  process  theories. 
Content  theories  are  based  on  the  concept  that  motivation  comes  from  within  the 
individual  instead  of  some  external  source  (Hanson  1991).  Content  theories  assume 
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1 . Needs  or  drives  initiate,  channel  and  sustain  goal  directed  behavior. 

2.  Needs  or  drives  are  activated  when  an  equilibrium  imbalance  is  felt. 

3.  Needs  or  drives  are  prioritized  into  levels. 

4.  When  a need  is  fulfilled,  it  no  longer  generates  motivation. 

5.  All  individuals  share  basically  the  same  prioritization  of  needs  and  drives 
(Hanson  1991,  Chappell  1995). 

On  the  other  hand,  process  theories  reject  the  premise  that  human  motivation 
comes  from  within,  relying  instead  on  the  notion  that  understanding  motivation  goes  to 
understanding  the  process  workers  must  go  through  when  they  attempt  to  achieve  their 
goals  (Hanson  1991,  Chappell  1995). 

Process  theories  assume 

1 . Workers  exert  effort  as  long  as  there  is  an  expectancy  of  success. 

2.  Workers  are  independent  and  seek  solutions  through  the  most  effective  routes 
available. 

3.  Workers  maintain  effort  as  long  as  they  perceive  their  actions  as  successful. 

4.  Effort  ceases  when  goal  is  achieved  or  when  workers  believe  goal  will  not  be 
achieved  (Hanson  1991). 

In  summary,  content  theories  seek  the  source  of  worker  motivation  while  process  theories 
identify  processes  within  the  workplace  which  impact  motivation.  What  follows  is  a 
brief  summary  of  content  and  process  theories  as  well  as  a summary  of  criticisms  of  each. 

Content  Theories 


Maslow’s  hierarchy  of  needs  (1954)  describes  human  motivation  as  a ladder 
whose  rungs  cannot  be  ascended  without  prior,  more  basic  needs  being  satisfied.  Those 
needs  are  described  here  in  ascending  order: 

1.  Physiological  needs:  food,  water,  sex,  shelter; 

2.  Safety  needs:  protection  from  danger,  deprivation,  physical  threat; 

3.  Social  needs:  love,  friendship,  belonging  and  acceptance; 

4.  Ego  needs:  achievement,  adequacy,  freedom,  strength; 
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5.  Self  actualization  needs:  Fulfilling  one’s  potential,  including  self  development 
and  a drive  to  become  the  person  one  is  capable  of  being  (Hamner  & Organ 
1978). 


The  hierarchy  of  needs  assumes  the  least  satisfied  needs  to  be  the  best 
motivators  (Beck  1990,  Maslow  1954).  Criticisms  of  this  theory  were  that  it  could  not  be 
empirically  tested  and  that  the  upper  level  needs  did  not  operate  in  a hierarchical  manner 
(Porte  et  al.  1975). 

Herzberg’s  two-factor  theory  of  motivation  extended  Maslow’ s concept  to  the 
workplace  and  promptly  rejected  the  notion  of  one  continuum,  proposing  instead  that 
satisfaction/dissatisfaction  were  not  diametrically  opposed.  Herzberg  and  associates 
(1959)  developed  a model  with  two  continua,  satisfaction  to  no  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  to  no  dissatisfaction.  One  conclusion  Herzberg  reached  was  that  some 
factors  were  deterrents  to  satisfaction  in  the  workplace,  known  as  hygiene  factors  and 
included 

1 . Company  policy 

2.  Supervision 

3.  Working  conditions 

4.  Interpersonal  relationships 

5.  Salary 

6.  Status 

7.  Job  security  and 

8.  Personal  life  (Herzberg  1959) 

Hygiene  factors  were  extrinsic  factors  which  could  not  influence  motivation.  There  were, 
however,  some  intrinsic  factors  which  could  serve  as  motivators  such  as 

1 . Achievement 

2.  Recognition 

3.  Work  itself 

4.  Responsibility 

5.  Advancement  and 

6.  Growth  (Herzberg  1959) 
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These  motivators  or  intrinsic  factors  should  serve  as  motivators  for  workers;  however,  the 
absence  of  positive  hygiene  factors  can  lead  to  job  dissatisfaction  (Herzberg  1976). 

Alderfer’s  (1972)  ERG  theory  reduced  Maslow’s  hierarchy  to  3 levels  and 
rejected  the  assumption  that  needs  were  sequential,  allowing  for  the  possibility  that  one 
could  experience  desire  to  satisfy  all  3 types  of  needs  at  once.  Glasser’s  (1994)  control 
theory  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  people  do  anything  they  do  not  want  to  do. 
Only  viable  option  in  this  case  is  to  teach  employees  a better  way  to  do  the  task. 
Criticisms  of  content  theory  fall  into  3 categories: 

1 . There  are  no  empirical  data  to  support  conclusions. 

2.  Content  theory  assumes  all  humans  are  alike. 

3.  Content  theories  of  motivation  could  best  be  articulated  as  job  satisfaction  theory 
(Hanson  1985,  Chappell  1995). 

Process  Theories 

Equity  theory  emphasizes  workers’  desire  to  receive  equitable  return  for  their 
labor.  If  inequality  is  perceived  by  workers,  then  tension  and  dissatisfaction  will  result 
(Beck  1990,  Katzell  & Thompson  1990). 

Another  of  the  process  theories  is  the  expectancy  theory.  This  theory  attempts  to 
identify  relationships  among  variables  which  affect  performance.  The  3 variables  are 

1 . Motivation 

2.  Abilities  and  traits 

3.  Role  perceptions/clarity  (Vroom  1964,  Chappell  1995) 

These  variables  form  the  basis  for  workers  expecting  rewards  for  work  he/she  performs 
and  whether  the  individual’s  actions  will  lead  to  a particular  outcome  (Lunenberg  & 
Omstein  1991,  Vroom  1964). 

Criticisms  of  process  theories  are  similar  to  those  of  content  theories  in  that 
empirical  data  does  not  justify  the  conclusions  of  the  researcher.  Nor  do  the  definitions 
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of  appropriate  data  measures  such  as  the  validity  of  the  interventions  themselves  (Hanson 
1991).  Despite  the  criticisms,  authors  continue  to  use  these  theories  as  the  basis  for  their 
research  on  job  satisfaction  (Lunenberg  & Omstein  1991). 

Organizational  Climate 

Bolman  and  Deal  (1991)  assert  that  employees  and  organizations  depend  on  each 
other.  Since  the  Hawthorne  studies  highlighted  the  importance  of  the  social  environment 
at  work,  several  definitions  of  organizational  climate  have  emerged  (Mayo  1933, 
Roethlisberger  & Dixon  1939).  Fryer  and  Lovas  (1991)  defined  organizational  climate  as 
the  emotional  atmosphere  of  an  organization.  This  observation  relates  to  higher 
education  institutions,  specifically  community  colleges.  Organizational  climate  has  been 
defined  as  the  character  of  the  environment  which  is  perceived  directly  or  indirectly  by 
participants  (Litwin  & Stringer  1968).  Building  upon  Lewin’s  earlier  work  (1935), 

Litwin  and  Stringer  (1968)  observed  that  climate  was  an  essential  functional  link  between 
the  individual  and  the  environment,  and  further  that  climate  influenced  the  individual’s 
behavior  when  the  organization  came  into  contact  with  the  individual.  Organizational 
climate  can  be  influenced  by  leadership  styles  which  are  inclusive  and  practice  broad 
patterns  of  interpersonal/group  relations  (Fryer  & Lovas  1991).  On  the  other  hand, 
institutional  governance  creates  the  conditions  for  establishing  the  climate  in  which  all 
decisions  are  made,  and  those  decisions,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  communicated  and 
how  they  affect  daily  life  establish  the  basis  on  which  the  people  decide  how  they  are 
valued  by  the  organization  (Fryer  & Lovas  1991). 
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Organizational  Climate  Theories 

Although  Halpin  and  Croft’s  (1963)  research  was  conducted  in  an 
elementary  school  setting,  it  has  provided  a basis  for  understanding  organizational 
climate  in  higher  education  settings.  They  developed  the  Organizational  Climate 
Description  Questionnaire  which  enabled  them  to  measure  the  climate  and  to  type  the 
institutions  as  follows: 

Open  climate  is  characterized  by  teachers  who  work  well  together  and  high 
morale.  Leadership  is  encouraged  in  faculty  members. 

Autonomous  climate  is  characterized  by  near  complete  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty.  Faculty  work  together  to  accomplish  the  tasks  of  the 
organization.  Leadership  remains  aloof  but  sets  a good  example,  remains  flexible 
and  genuine. 

Controlled  climate  is  characterized  by  heavy  focus  on  task  achievement  to  the 
exclusion  of  social  needs  as  a priority  in  the  organization.  Leadership  is  directive  with 
little  flexibility  or  caring  for  other’s  feelings. 

Familiar  climate  is  characterized  by  an  overtly  friendly  atmosphere  exhibiting 
high  social  needs  with  little  control  or  evaluation  exerted  by  leadership. 

Paternal  climate  is  characterized  by  attempts  by  leadership  to  control  faculty  and 
satisfy  their  social  needs.  These  attempts  are  generally  ineffective. 

Closed  climate  is  characterized  by  neither  the  satisfaction  of  social  needs  nor  high 
task  achievement.  Rather,  this  is  a climate  in  which  teachers  do  not  work  together  and 
leadership  is  ineffective.  Halpin  and  Croft’s  (1963)  conclusion  was  the  open  climate 
was  most  the  effective  type  of  climate. 
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Argyris’s  (1957)  Person-Environment  Fit  Theory  argues  that  the  worker’s 
relationship  to  the  organizational  environment  is  characterized  by  conflict  when  the 
organizations  actions  are  incongruent  with  worker  needs.  Strategies  which  workers  use 
to  act  out  their  feelings  of  alienation  include 

1 . Withdrawal  through  absenteeism  or  resignation; 

2.  Resistance  through  deception  or  sabotage; 

3.  Indifference  on  the  job; 

4.  Seeking  another,  presumably  higher,  job  in  the  organization; 

5.  Union  activity; 

6.  Communicates  negative  attitude  toward  work  (Bolman  & Deal  1991). 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  worker  needs  will  be  congruent  with 

organizational  priorities,  however,  this  idea  of  a fit  implies  that  to  the  extent  the 
individual  and  the  job  priorities  coincide,  the  greater  likelihood  of  harmony.  Linking 
institutional  purposes  and  workers  is  at  the  heart  of  effective  management  (Cohen  and 
Brawer  1994). 

The  higher  education  organization  has  been  examined  from  a student’s 
point  of  view  (Astin  1993).  Astin’s  Input-Environment-Output  model  defines  the 
institutional  environment  as  the  student’s  actual  experiences  during  the  educational 
program.  In  this  scheme,  it  is  critical  to  know  as  much  about  how  to  structure 
educational  environments  so  as  to  maximize  talent  development,  a stated  purpose  of  most 
higher  education  institutions  (Astin  1993). 

ENVIRONMENT 


A 

B 

INPUTS 

C 

OUTPUTS 

Researchers  are  primarily  interested  in  relationship  B,  the  effect  of  environmental 
variables  on  outcome  variables.  The  relationship  cannot  be  fully  understood  without 
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taking  into  account  student  inputs  which  can  affect  the  observed  relationship  between 
environments  and  outputs  (Astin  1993).  This  approach  to  examining  organizational 
climate  focuses  on  student  outcomes  as  a bottom  line  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
educational/environmental  intervention  and  therefore  whether  the  educational  institution 
is  achieving  it’s  purpose  (Astin  1993). 

George  Stem  (1970)  based  his  research  on  Lewin  (1935)  and  focused  on  creating 
a climate  index  tool  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  higher  education  institutions.  He 
believed  that  excellent  schools  were  characterized  by  a distinct  organizational  climate 
(Stern  1970).  This  climate  takes  the  form  of  a personality  which  affects  worker  behavior 
through  the  tension  which  exists  between  the  individual  worker  needs  and  an 
organization’s  priorities.  The  resulting  instrument,  the  Organizational  Climate  Index 
(OCI),  measured  the  following  six  climate  factors 

1 . Intellectual  climate  was  characterized  by  worker  support  for  intellectual  activities. 

2.  Personal  dignity  was  characterized  by  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  worker 
felt  respected  and  supported  by  the  organization. 

3.  Achievement  standards  were  characterized  by  the  degree  to  which  personal 
achievement  was  valued  by  the  organization. 

4.  Organizational  effectiveness  was  characterized  by  the  degree  to  which  the  work 
environment  encouraged  effective  performance  of  tasks. 

5.  Orderliness  was  characterized  by  an  organization  which  valued  conformity  and  a 
set  order  for  accomplishing  tasks. 

6.  Impulse  control  was  characterized  by  the  extent  to  which  personal  expression  is 
allowed  or  restrained  (Owens  1995). 

The  OCI  has  been  an  effective  tool  for  analyzing  climate  over  a large  range  of 
educational  settings  from  elementary  schools  through  college  (Owens  1995). 
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Chapter  3 describes  the  design  of  the  study,  including  methodology,  the 
population,  procedures  for  data  collection,  instrumentation,  statistical  analysis  and 
reporting  procedures. 


CHAPTER  3 

DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationship  between  perceived 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  among  institutional  research  staff  in  Florida 
community  colleges.  Further,  this  study  accounted  for  differences  in  length  of  time  served  as 
a college  administrator,  ethnicity  of  respondent,  FTE  and  college  classification.  The  research 
was  based  on  the  5 following  questions 

1 . To  what  extent  do  institutional  researchers  report  the  presence  of  the  following 
characteristics  at  their  own  campus? 

Internal  communication,  defined  as  formal  communications  process  at  the  college. 
Organizational  structure,  defined  as  college’s  administrative  structure  and  operating 
procedures. 

Political  climate,  defined  as  complexity  and  nature  of  college  politics. 

Professional  development  opportunities,  defined  as  institutional  researchers 
opportunity  for  professional  growth. 

Evaluation  and  promotion,  defined  as  college’s  formal  evaluation  process. 

Regard  for  personal  concerns,  defined  as  college’s  sensitivity  to  institutional 
researcher’s  personal  concerns. 

2.  To  what  extent  are  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges  satisfied 
with  each  of  the  following  characteristics? 

Internal  communication,  defined  as  formal  communications  process  at  the  college. 
Organizational  structure,  defined  as  college’s  administrative  structure  and  operating 
procedures. 

Political  climate,  defined  as  complexity  and  nature  of  college  politics. 

Professional  development  opportunities,  defined  as  institutional  researchers 
opportunity  for  professional  growth. 

Evaluation  and  promotion,  defined  as  college’s  formal  evaluation  process. 

Regard  for  personal  concerns,  defined  as  college’s  sensitivity  to  institutional 
researcher’s  personal  concerns. 

3.  How  important  were  each  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables  to  institutional  researchers 
in  performance  of  their  duties? 

Participation  in  decision  making:  defined  as  college’s  decision  making  and  relative 
involvement  of  institutional  researcher  in  the  process. 
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Autonomy,  power  and  control:  defined  as  the  perceived  degree  of  autonomy,  power 
and  control  in  present  position. 

Relationship  with  colleagues:  defined  as  perceived  relationship  quality  among  peers, 
subordinates  and  supervisor. 

Salary  and  benefits:  defined  as  salary  and  benefits  in  present  position. 

Professional  effectiveness:  defined  as  perceived  overall  effectiveness  in  present 
position. 

4.  Were  there  significant  relationships,  reported  by  institutional  researchers  in  Florida 
community  colleges,  between  the  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and  organizational 
climate  factors  as  well  as  satisfaction  with  the  position? 

5.  Do  the  satisfaction  ratings  of  institutional  and  position  characteristics  differ  for 
institutional  researchers  related  to  the  following  demographic  variables:  gender, 
educational  background,  length  of  time  in  current  position  , number  of  people 
supervised,  age? 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions  were  used: 

1.  Job  satisfaction  is  the  employee’s  attitude  or  emotional  response  toward 
his/her  job  (Beck  1990). 

2.  Organizational  climate  is  the  collective  personality  of  an  organization  and  in 
includes  intangible  perceptions  of  the  organizational  climate  (Halpin  & 

Croft  1963,  Lunenberg  & Ornstein  1991). 

3.  Institutional  researcher  includes  employees  charged  with  gathering  data  about  and 
for  the  college  with  the  intent  to  publish  these  data  for  use  by  senior  leadership 
(Terenzini  1999). 


Limitations  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  limited  to  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community 
colleges  and  focused  on  their  job  satisfaction  related  to  the  organizational  climate  in 
those  colleges.  Further,  this  study  is  based  on  the  perceptions  of  persons  responding  to 
the  survey  and  the  findings  are  limited  to  the  viability  of  that  information 

Methodology 

In  order  to  investigate  the  5 research  questions,  a survey  used  in  2 University  of 
Florida  dissertations  which  examined  the  same  theoretical  constructs  as  applied  to 
community  college  chief  instructional  officers  (Chappell  1995)  and  branch  campus 
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executive  officers  (Bailey  2002)  will  be  adapted  by  this  researcher.  Further  studies  were 
reviewed  which  employed  a similar  instrument  and  examined  a range  of  higher  education 
positions  ( Levy  1989,  Palmer  1995,  Evans  1996,  Zabetakis  1999). 

The  survey  was  designed  to  collect  information  regarding  institutional  researchers 
in  Florida  community  colleges  perception  of  seven  factors  relating  to  organizational 
climate,  their  levels  of  satisfaction  with  those  factors  and  how  important  8 specific 
aspects  of  job  satisfaction  were  in  fulfilling  their  roles  as  institutional  researchers 
(Chappell  1995). 

Questions  1-3  will  be  addressed  using  data  concerning  the  perceptions  of  climate, 
satisfaction  and  importance  of  job  satisfaction  variables  will  be  recorded  and  analyzed. 
Question  4 requires  that  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  be  applied.  This  widely 
used  technique  will  provide  a measure  of  the  relationship  between  organizational  climate 
and  job  satisfaction  for  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges.  Question 
5 will  be  addressed  using  an  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA).  This  statistical  application 
will  measure  whether  there  were  any  significant  differences  in  job  satisfaction  while 
controlling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  community  college  size,  length  of  time  as  a college 
administrator  and  collective  bargaining  status  of  the  college. 

The  Population 

All  institutional  research  staff  listed  in  the  2003  Higher  Education  Directory 
in  Florida’s  community  college  system  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  this  study. 

Procedure  for  Data  Collection 

A letter  will  be  sent  to  each  community  college  institutional  researcher  as 
identified  in  the  2003  Higher  Education  Directory  and  confirmed  by  the  Florida 
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Division  of  Community  Colleges,  Tallahassee,  FL  to  invite  participation  in  the 
study.  This  letter,  along  with  the  survey  instrument  will  be  sent  via  U.S.  Mail,  and  the 
recipient  will  be  requested  to  return  the  study  within  a 3-week  time  frame.  A follow-up 
email  will  be  sent  to  those  who  miss  the  deadline  requesting  that  they  forward  the 
summary  within  one  week.  If  a second  mailing  is  necessary  for  non-participants,  and 
additional  deadline  of  1 week  will  be  extended. 

Instrumentation 

This  survey  instrument  was  patterned  after  one  used  by  several  researchers  (Levy 
1989,  Palmer  1995,  Chappell  1995,  Bailey  2002),  especially  the  work  of  Chappell  (1995) 
which  tested  the  same  theoretical  constructs  on  community  college  chief  instructional 
officers.  The  original  survey  was  developed  using  the  body  of  literature  dealing  with 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction.  This  survey  is  based  on  Chappell’s  (1995) 
verification  of  it’s  reliability,  validity  and  consistency  by  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
National  Council  of  Instructional  Administrators  in  1994  (Bailey  2002).  Field  test  of  the 
instrument  occurred  when  9 community  college  professionals  were  asked  to  complete  Part  I 
of  the  survey  on  2 occasions  and  the  results  for  validity  and  reliability  were  observed.  The 
consistency  of  the  instrument  was  accomplished  by  comparing  answers  on  both  pre-  and 
post-test  from  the  8 respondents  who  completed  the  entire  field  test.  Chappell  (1995)  further 
determined  that  the  correlation  coefficients  for  the  field  test  ranged  from  0.2336  to  0.9492. 
Further,  a panel  of  college  administrators  examined  the  survey,  made  suggestions  and 
approved  the  use  of  the  instrument  for  this  purpose  in  2003  (Appendix  B ). 
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Statistical  Analysis 

Pearson  product-moment  correlation  will  be  used  to  analyze  the  relationship 
between  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  as  reported  by  institutional  researchers  in 
Florida  community  colleges.  Also,  the  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  will  be  used  to 
determine  differences  in  means  and  job  satisfaction  variables  when  controlling  for  gender, 
ethnicity,  community  college  FTE,  length  of  time  as  a community  college  administrator, 
classification  of  college  as  reported  by  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community 
colleges.  Data  will  be  analyzed,  summarized  and  reported  in  Chapter  4. 

Summary 

The  investigations  regarding  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  are  many  and 
varied.  Few  of  these  studies  have  focused  on  higher  education  because  researchers  chose  to 
investigate  business  and  industrial  environments.  This  study  focuses  on  the  theories  and 
resulting  constructs  of  organizational  climate  and  its  relationship  with  job  satisfaction  as  it 
applies  to  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges.  Results  of  this  study  will 
be  reported  in  Chapter  4. 


CHAPTER  4 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationship  between  measures  of 
job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  as  reported  by  institutional  researchers  in 
Florida  community  colleges.  Further,  this  study  examined  other  factors  and  their 
relationships  as  follows:  differences  in  length  of  time  served  as  administrator,  ethnicity, 
gender,  size  of  the  college  and  general  college  classification.  Specifically,  the  research 
addressed  the  5 following  questions: 

1 . To  what  extent  do  researchers  report  the  presence  of  the  following  characteristics 
of  their  own  campus  using  seven  climate  factors  as  follows:  internal 
communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate,  professional 
development  opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion  and  regard  for  personal 
concerns? 

2.  To  what  extent  are  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges 
satisfied  with  each  of  the  each  of  the  following  characteristics:  internal 
communication,  organizational  structure,  political  climate,  professional 
development  opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion  and  regard  for  personal 
concerns. 

3.  How  important  were  each  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables  to  researchers  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties:  participation  in  decision  making;  autonomy,  power 
and  control;  relationship  with  peers,  subordinates  and  supervisor;  salary;  benefits; 
professional  effectiveness. 

4.  Were  there  significant  relationships  between  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and 
organizational  climate  factors  as  well  as  overall  satisfaction  with  position  as 
reported  by  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges. 

5.  Do  the  importance  and  satisfaction  ratings  of  institutional  and  position 
characteristics  differ  for  researchers  related  to  the  following  demographic 
characteristics:  gender,  length  of  time  as  college  administrator,  ethnicity,  college 
FTE  and  college  classification. 
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Survey  Responses 

A total  of  28  surveys  were  mailed  to  institutional  research  administrators  in 
Florida  community  colleges  as  listed  in  the  2003  Higher  Education  Directory.  A total  of 
21  surveys  were  returned,  representing  a 75%  return  rate.  Some  returned  surveys  had 
missing  items,  however,  all  responses  were  recorded  and  utilized  in  the  analysis.  A letter 
soliciting  participation  in  the  study  was  sent  to  the  lead  institutional  researcher  in  each 


Florida  community  college  as  identified  in  the  2003  Higher  Education  Directory. 


Participants  received  a copy  of  the  questionnaire,  self-addressed  postage  paid  envelope 


along  with  the  invitation  letter.  They  were  requested  to  return  the  completed 
questionnaire  in  a 3-week  period.  This  deadline  was  stated  in  both  the  letter  of  invitation 
and  the  questionnaire.  The  completed  questionnaires  were  received  in  a timely  manner 
with  many  participants  requesting  results  of  the  study.  This  will  be  shared  in  the  form  of 
an  executive  summary  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study. 

Profile  for  Institutional  Researchers  in  Florida  Community  Colleges 
Number  of  years  as  college  administrator.  Twenty  respondents  completed  this 
survey  question  regarding  the  number  of  years  as  a college  administrator  (Table  1). 
Responses  ranged  from  a high  of  1-5  years  (33%)  closely  followed  by  15  years  or  more 
(29%)  and  6-10  years  (19%). 

Table  1 Number  of  years  as  college  administrator 

Frequency Percent 


Valid  less  than  one  year 
1 - 5 years 
6-10  years 
11-14  years 
1 5 years  or  more 
Subtotal 
Missing  System 
Total 


1 

4.8% 

7 

33.3% 

4 

19.0% 

2 

9.5% 

6 

28.6% 

20 

95.2% 

1 

4.8% 

21 

100.0% 
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Ethnicity.  Twenty  respondents  answered  this  question  regarding  their 
racial/ethnic  group,  as  displayed  in  Table  2,  86%  were  white  with  no  African-American 
representation. 


Table  2 Ethnic  group 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Asian  American 

1 

4.8 

Hispanic 

1 

4.8 

White 

18 

85.7 

Total 

20 

95.2 

Missing 

System 

1 

4.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Gender.  There  were  21  respondents  to  this  question,  the  maioritv  were  male 

(57%)  as 

compared  with  43%  female  (Table  3). 

Table  3 

Gender 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Female 

9 

42.9 

Male 

12 

57.1 

Total 

21 

100.0 

FTE  Fall  2002.  college  credit.  Twenty  institutional  researchers  responded  to  this 
question  and  reported  less  than  2000  FTE  (33%)  and  29%  at  5001-10,000  FTE. 


Table  4 Total  FTE  Fall  2002  college  credit 


Frequency Percent 


Valid 

less  than  2000 

7 

33.3 

2001-5000 

4 

19.0 

5001-10000 

6 

28.6 

10001-15000 

1 

4.8 

15001-20000 

2 

9.5 

Total 

20 

95.2 

Missing 

System 

1 

4.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Community  college  classification.  Twenty  of  21  respondents  answered  this 
question  and  response  ranged  from  suburban  (62%)  to  urban/inner  city  (10%)  and  the 
balance  (24%)  reporting  as  rural  (Table  5). 
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Table  5 Community  college  classification 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Rural  CC  campus 

5 

23.8 

Suburban  CC  campus 

13 

61.9 

Urban/inner  city  CC  campus 

2 

9.5 

Total 

20 

95.2 

Missing 

System 

1 

4.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Current  position  title.  All  participants  were  asked  to  write  in  their  position  title, 
20  responded  to  this  question.  Responses  were  varied,  25%  of  respondent’s  position 
titles  were  Director  of  Institutional  Research;  20%  were  Director  of  Institutional 
Effectiveness,  10%  were  both,  10%  were  Database  Managers,  15%  had  responsibility  for 
curriculum,  enrollment  management  and  institutional  advancement. 

Profile  summary.  An  institutional  researcher  in  Florida  community  colleges  is 
likely  to  be  White/Caucasian  with  1-10  years  experience  at  a suburban  community 
college  of  2000-5000  FTE  and  hold  the  title,  Director  Institutional  Research/ 
Effectiveness.  The  researcher  is  likely  to  be  male  (57%)  although  females  were 
represented  at  43%. 

Research  Question  1 

The  first  research  question  asked  to  what  extent  institutional  researchers  in 
Florida  community  colleges  report  the  presence  of  the  following  characteristics  at  their 
own  campus  using  seven  climate  factors.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  organizational 
climate  is  defined  as  the  collective  personality  of  an  organization  and  includes  intangible 
perceptions  of  the  climate  (Halpin  & Croft  1963,  Lunenberg  & Omstein  1991).  The 
seven  organizational  climate  factors  under  investigation  are  as  follows:  1.  Internal 
communication,  2.  Organizational  structure,  3.  Political  climate,  4.  Professional 
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development  opportunities,  5.  Evaluation,  6.  Promotion,  and  7.  Regard  for  personal 
concerns.  Researchers  were  asked  to  rate  the  seven  factors  on  a scale  of  1 to  5 with  5 
representing  a very  high  incidence  of  the  characteristic;  4 was  a high  incidence  of  that 
characteristic;  3 was  a moderate  incidence;  2 a low  level  of  incidence;  1 was  a very  low 
level  of  incidence. 

A majority  of  researchers  (67%)  rated  internal  communication  as  usually  open  to 
communication  (choice  4)(Table  6).  24%  rated  this  factor  a 5 indicating  open 
communication.  It  is  possible  that  institutional  researchers  believed  that  this 
organizational  climate  factor  was  usually  open  to  them  as  over  90%  indicated  these  lines 
of  internal  communication  were  usually  open. 


Table  6 Internal  communication 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Usually  closed  communication 

1 

4.8 

Sometimes  open  communication 

1 

4.8 

Usually  open  communication 

14 

66.7 

Open  communication 

5 

23.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Organizational  structure  is  defined  as  the  college’s  administrative  structure  and 
operating  procedures.  Only  14%  of  researchers  rate  the  organizational  structure  factor  a 
highly  structured,  however,  71%  indicated  a 4 or  5 reflecting  usually  high  to  highly 
structured  climate  (Table  7). 


Table  7 Organizational  structure 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Usually  loosely  structured 

2 

9.5 

Structured 

4 

19.0 

Usually  highly  structured 

12 

57.1 

Highly  structured 

3 

14.3 

Total 

21 

100.0 
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Political  climate  is  defined  as  the  complexity  and  nature  of  college  politics.  None 
of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the  political  climate  factor  rated  a 5 or  highly  political 
but  43%  indicated  midrange  perception  of  the  political  climate  factor  (Table  8). 


Table  8 Political  climate 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Not  highly  political 

2 

9.5 

Not  usually  highly  political 

6 

28.6 

Political 

9 

42.9 

Usually  highly  political 

4 

19.0 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Professional  development  opportunities  factor  is  defined  as  the  opportunity  for 
professional  growth  among  institutional  researchers.  All  responses  fell  into  the  3-5  range 
with  43%  indicating  a high  level  of  encouragement  to  participate  in  professional 
development  opportunities  (Table  9). 


Table  9 Professional  development  opportunities 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Participant  encouraged 

5 

23.8 

Participant  usually  highly  encouraged 

7 

33.3 

Participant  highly  encouraged 

9 

42.9 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Institutional  researchers  perception  of  the  evaluation  process  at  their  college  was 


indicated  by  81'%  of  respondents  to  be  4 or  5,  usually  supportive  to  highly  supportive 
evaluation  process  (Table  10). 

Table  10  Evaluation 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Usually  non  supportive  evaluation 

2 

9.5 

General  evaluation  procedure 

2 

9.5 

Usually  supportive  evaluation  procedure 

9 

42.9 

Supportive  evaluation  procedure 

8 

38.1 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  respondents  rated  internal  promotional  opportunities  at 
the  highest  rating  of  5;  however,  24%  rated  this  climate  factor  1 or  2 (internal  promotions 
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usually  not  encouraged  or  not  encouraged)  This  response  was  mixed  although  favoring 
the  positive  with  as  many  in  the  mid-range  as  the  highest  rating  (Table  1 1). 


Table  1 1 Promotional  opportunities 


Frequency  Percent 

Valid  Internal  promotions  not  encouraged  and  supported 

1 

4.8 

Internal  promotions  usually  not  encouraged 

4 

19.0 

General  evaluation 

6 

28.6 

Internal  promotion  usually  encouraged  and  supported 

4 

19.0 

Internal  promotions  encouraged  and  supported 

6 

28.6 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Seventy-six  percent  of  respondents  indicated  a high  or  usually  high  college 
sensitivity  to  the  climate  factor  regards  for  personal  concerns  (Table  12).  It  is  possible  to 


make  an  inference  that  institutional  researchers  felt  their  work  environment  displayed  a 


usually  high  or  high  satisfaction  with  regards  for  personal  concerns. 


Table  12  Regard  for  personal  concerns 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Low  sensitivity 

1 

4.8 

Usually  low  sensitivity 

1 

4.8 

General  sensitivity 

3 

14.3 

Usually  high  sensitivity 

8 

38.1 

High  sensitivity 

8 

38.1 

Total 

21 

100.0 

The  3 organizational  climate  factors  receiving  the  highest  mean  ratings  were 
professional  development  opportunities  (4.19),  evaluation  (4.1)  and  internal 
communication  (4.1)  (Table  13).  The  two  areas  receiving  the  lowest  mean  scores  were 


political  climate  (2.71)  and  promotion  (3.48). 


Table  13 

Mean 

comparisons 

intern 

com 

org 

strcture 

pol  prof 

climate  devop 

evaluation  promotion 

regprs 

cons 

N 

Valid 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

Missing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mean 

4.10 

3.76 

2.71 

4.19 

4.10 

3.48 

4.00 

Std. 

.70 

.83 

.90 

.81 

.94 

1.25 

1.10 

Deviation 
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Summary  of  the  perceptions  of  organizational  climate  factors.  Analysis  of  the 
factors  which  were  perceived  to  be  an  influence  on  organizational  climate  was 
completed.  In  order  to  more  fully  understand  the  relationships  among  these  climate 
factors,  a Pearson’s  product-moment  correlation  was  done  and  the  results  are  displayed  in 
Table  14. 

Table  14  Correlation  of  institutional  researcher  perceptions  of  organizational  climate 


orgstructur  pol 
climate 

profdevop  evaluation  promotion  regprscons 

Intemcom  Pearson  .385  .203 

.318 

.364 

.060 

.261 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed)  .085  .376 

.161 

.105 

.797 

.254 

N 21  21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

orgstrcture  Pearson  .171 

.514* 

.413 

.018 

.165 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed)  .457 

.017 

.063 

.937 

.475 

N 21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

polclimate  Pearson 

-.195 

-.143 

-.494* 

-.253 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.398 

.537 

.023 

.269 

N 

21 

21 

21 

21 

profdevop  Pearson 

.431 

-.044 

.000 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.051 

.848 

1.000 

N 

21 

21 

21 

evaluation  Pearson 

.468* 

.726** 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.032 

.000 

N 

21 

21 

promotion  Pearson 

.730** 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.000 

N 

21 

* Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed) 

**  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2 -tailed). 

Intemcom  = Perception  of  internal  communication 

Orgstrcture  = Perception  of  organizational  structure 

Polclimate  = Perception  of  political  climate 

Profdevop  = perception  of  professional  development  opportunities 

Evaluation  = Perception  of  evaluation 

Promotion  = Perception  of  promotional  opportunities 

Regprscons  = Perception  of  regard  for  personal  concerns 
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Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  among  organizational  climate 
factors  are  shown  in  Table  14.  If  the  p value  was  less  than  0.05  and  also  less  than  0.01, 
significant  correlations  were  noted  by  an  asterisk  for  0.05*  or  a double  asterisk  for 
0.01**.  Results  were  based  on  two  tailed  tests.  Correlations  so  noted  could  be  negative 
and  significant  or  positive  and  significant.  Significant  positive  correlations  were 
perception  of  organizational  structure  and  professional  development  opportunities  at 
.514.  There  were  negative  significant  correlations  between  perception  of  political  climate 
and  perception  of  promotional  opportunities  (-.494).  Positive  significant  correlation 
occurred  with  perception  of  evaluation  and  perception  of  promotional  opportunities 
(.468)  at  the  .01  level  as  well  as  regard  for  personal  concerns  (.726)  at  the  .05  level. 

Institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges  reported  a strong 
relationship  between  organizational  structure  and  professional  development  opportunities 
possibly  suggesting  that  where  organizational  structure  was  perceived  as  highly 
structured,  professional  development  opportunities  were  more  numerous  and  accessible. 
Researchers  also  reported  a significant  negative  relationship  between  political  climate 
and  promotional  opportunities  (-.494)  possibly  suggesting  that  as  researcher’s  perception 
of  the  college  as  highly  political  increases  there  is  a negative  association  with 
promotional  opportunities.  Further,  researchers  reported  that  the  perception  of  the 
evaluation  process  as  supportive  or  non  supportive  positively  correlates  with  perception 
of  promotional  opportunities  (.468)  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (.726)  which 
possibly  suggests  that  where  the  evaluation  process  is  supportive,  perception  of 
promotional  opportunity  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  is  elevated. 
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Research  Question  2 


The  same  set  of  climate  factors  were  applied  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  second 
research  question,  to  what  extent  are  each  of  the  following  characteristics  important  to  the 
general,  overall  job  satisfaction  of  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community 
colleges:  internal  communications,  organizational  structure,  political  climate,  evaluation, 
promotions,  regard  for  personal  concerns. 

Researchers  were  asked  to  rate  their  level  of  satisfaction  with  seven 
organizational  climate  factors.  5 was  a very  high  level  of  satisfaction;  4,  high  level  of 
satisfaction;  3,  moderate  level  of  satisfaction;  2,  low  level  of  satisfaction;  1,  very  low 
satisfaction.  Researchers  rated  their  satisfaction  with  internal  communication  as  38% 
usually  satisfied  and  29%  highly  satisfied,  however,  33%  were  usually  or  sometimes 
dissatisfied  (Table  15). 

Table  15  Internal  communication  satisfaction  


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Usually  dissatisfied 

3 

14.3 

Sometimes  satisfied 

4 

19.0 

Usually  satisfied 

8 

38.1 

Highly  satisfied 

6 

28.6 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Fifty-two  percent  of  respondents  rated  themselves  usually  satisfied  (4)  with  the 


organizational  structure  of  their  college  while  29%  rated  this  factor  usually  and 
sometimes  dissatisfied  (Table  16). 


Table  16 Organizational  structure  satisfaction 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Usually  dissatisfied 

2 

9.5 

Sometimes  satisfied 

4 

19.0 

Usually  satisfied 

11 

52.4 

Highly  satisfied 

4 

19.0 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Political  climate  satisfaction  was  reported  at  67%  4 or  5,  usually  or  highly 
satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  33%  rated  their  satisfaction  as  either  usually  of  highly 
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dissatisfied  (Table  17). 


Table  17 

Political  climate  satisfaction 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Usually  dissatisfied 

2 

9.5 

Sometimes  satisfied 

5 

23.8 

Usually  satisfied 

11 

52.4 

Highly  satisfied 

3 

14.3 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Forty-eight  percent  of  respondents  rated  their  satisfaction  as  5 or  highly  satisfied 

with  the  professional  development  factor  at  their  college  with  the  next  largest  usually 

satisfied  at  43%  (Table  18). 

Table  18 

Professional  development  satisfaction 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Sometimes  satisfied 

2 

9.5 

Usually  satisfied 

9 

42.9 

Highly  satisfied 

10 

47.6 

Total 

21 

100.0 

A majority  of  respondents  (76.2%)  rated  satisfaction  with  the  evaluation  process  a 

4 or  5,  usually  or  highly  satisfied  (Table  19). 

Table  19 

Evaluation  satisfaction 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Highly  dissatisfied 

1 

4.8 

Usually  dissatisfied 

1 

4.8 

Sometimes  satisfied 

3 

14.3 

Usually  satisfied 

7 

33.3 

Highly  satisfied 

9 

42.9 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  respondents  rated  the  promotional  satisfaction  factor  as  1 
or  2,  usual  to  highly  dissatisfied,  however,  a clear  majority  (52%  rated  this  factor  a 4 or  5, 
usually  to  highly  satisfied  (Table  20). 
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Table  20  Promotional  opportunity  satisfaction 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Highly  dissatisfied 

2 

9.5 

Usually  dissatisfied 

6 

28.6 

Sometimes  satisfied 

2 

9.5 

Usually  satisfied 

6 

28.6 

Highly  satisfied 

5 

23.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Respondents  were  either  highly  satisfied  (48%)  or  usually  satisfied  (29%  with  no 


respondent  highly  dissatisfied  with  this  climate  factor  (Table  21). 
Table  21  Regard  for  personal  concern  satisfaction 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Usually  dissatisfied 

2 

9.5 

Sometimes  satisfied 

3 

14.3 

Usually  satisfied 

6 

28.6 

Highly  satisfied 

10 

47.6 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Institutional  researchers  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate.  Mean 
differences  are  displayed  in  Table  22  which  reflect  researchers  satisfaction  with  the  7 
organizational  climate  factors.  The  2 highest  ratings  were  satisfaction  with  professional 
development  opportunities  (4.48)  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (4.14).  Respondents 
were  least  satisfied  with  promotional  opportunities  (3.29)  (Table  22). 


Table  22  Means  comparison  of  seven  organizational  climate  factors 


intern 

com 

org  pol  prof 

strcture  climate  devop 

evaluation  promotion 

regprs 

cons 

N 

Valid 

21 

21  21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

Missing 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mean 

3.81 

3.81  3.71 

4.38 

4.05 

3.29 

4.14 

Std. 

Deviation 

1.03 

.87  .85 

.67 

1.12 

1.38 

1.01 

Summary  of  organizational  climate  satisfaction  factors.  Institutional  researchers 


reported  high  overall  satisfaction  with  their  organizational  climate  as  measured  by  the  7 
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climate  factors.  These  results  were  generally  consistent  with  respondents  rating  of  the 
first  set  of  climate  factors  considered  in  Question  1. 

Regard  for  personal  concerns  (4.14),  evaluation  (4.05),  internal  communication 
(3.81)  and  professional  development  opportunities  (4.38)  matched  most  closely  in  both 
research  questions  regarding  climate  factor  presence  and  climate  factor  satisfaction  as 
evidenced  by  their  coincident  high  mean  score.  Respondents  reported  promotion 
satisfaction  at  the  lowest  mean  score  (3.29)  reflecting  the  same  perception  as  in  Question 
1,  that  promotional  opportunities  were  a low  scoring  factor  (Table  13).  The  mean  for 
political  climate  satisfaction  (3.71)  was  greater  than  the  climate  perception  factor  (2.71), 
however,  both  were  low  compared  to  other  scores.  These  scores  reflect  a relatively  low 
satisfaction  with  the  organization’s  political  climate  despite  38.1%  respondents  indicating 
the  climate  was  not  highly  political  to  usually  political  to  this  question  (Table  8). 

In  order  to  better  understand  relationships  between  and  among  climate  satisfaction 
factors,  a Pearson  product-moment  correlation  was  conducted  (Table  23). 

Correlations  could  have  been  positive  and  significant  or  negative  and  significant. 
A double  asterisk  notes  a significant  correlation,  results  based  on  a 2-tailed  test.  There 
was  a significant  positive  correlation  between  organizational  structure  satisfaction  and 
internal  communication  satisfaction  (.680).  Satisfaction  with  evaluation  was  significantly 
correlated  to  promotional  satisfaction  (.670).  Regard  for  personal  concerns  showed 
significant  relationship  to  evaluation  satisfaction  also  (.876)  (Table  23).  These  data 
suggest  that  a supportive  evaluation  process  may  possibly  affect,  in  a positive  way, 
researcher  satisfaction  with  internal  communication,  promotion  and  regard  for  personal 


concerns. 
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Table  23  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  for  climate  satisfaction 


factors 


orgstructur  pol 
climate 

profdevop  evaluation  promotion  regprscons 

intemcom  Pearson 

.680**  -.066 

.183 

.095 

.250 

.267 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.001  .778 

.427 

.682 

.273 

.243 

N 

21  21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

orgstrcture  Pearson 

.126 

.302 

.369 

.130 

.315 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.587 

.184 

TOO 

.574 

.165 

N 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

polclimate  Pearson 

.202 

.227 

.287 

.283 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.380 

.322 

.207 

.213 

N 

21 

21 

21 

21 

profdevop  Pearson 

.242 

.093 

.137 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.290 

.690 

.554 

N 

21 

21 

21 

evaluation  Pearson 

.670** 

.876** 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.001 

.000 

N 

21 

21 

promotion  Pearson 

.789** 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.000 

N 

21 

**  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2-tailed) 


Research  Question  3 

The  third  research  question  tested  how  important  eight  job  satisfaction  variables 
were  to  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges.  The  eight  job 
satisfaction  variables  were:  participation  in  decision  making;  autonomy,  power  and 
control;  relationships  with  peers,  subordinates  and  supervisor;  salary;  benefits; 
professional  effectiveness.  Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  each  factor  on  a scale  from  1 
to  5 with  1 being  the  least  level  of  importance  and  5 the  highest. 
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Participation  in  decision  making  was  rated  4or  5 by  86%  of  respondents.  This 
overwhelming  positive  response  indicates  that  possibly  institutional  researchers  think  it  is 
very  important  to  participate  in  the  decision  making  process  (Table  24). 


Table  24 Importance  of  participation  in  decision  making 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Usually  less  important 

1 

4.8 

Important 

1 

4.8 

Usually  more  important 

10 

47.6 

Most  important 

8 

38.1 

Total 

20 

95.2 

Missing  System 

1 

4.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Autonomy,  power  and  control  respondents  rated  this  factor  a 4 (61%),  usually 


more  important  although  only  10%  rated  this  factor  most  important  (Table  25). 


Table  25  Importance  of  autonomy,  power  and  control 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Important 

5 

23.8 

Usually  more  important 

13 

61.9 

Most  important 

2 

9.5 

Total 

20 

95.2 

Missing  System 

1 

4.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Fifty-one  percent  of  respondents  rated  relationship  with  peers  and  most  important, 
5.  This  is  possibly  an  important  factor  in  institutional  researcher’s  job  satisfaction  (Table 


26). 

Table  26  Importance  of  relationship  with  peers 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Usually  more  important 

8 

38.1 

Most  important 

12 

57.1 

Total 

20 

95.2 

Missing 

System 

1 

4.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

No  respondent  rated  this  factor  as  least  or  usually  less  important  which  indicates 


that  respondents  consider  this  factor,  relationship  with  peers,  to  be  very  important. 
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Respondents  rated  relationships  with  subordinates  similar  to  previous  analysis  of 
relationship  with  peers.  Fifty-seven  percent  rated  this  factor  most  important  (5),  3 j /o 
usually  most  important  (Table  27). 


Table  27  Importance  of  relationship  with  subordinates 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Important 

Usually  more  important  7 

Most  important  12 

Total  20 

Missing  System  1 

Total  21 

4.8 

33.3 

57.1 

95.2 
4.8 

100.0 

No  respondent  rated  this  variable  as  2 or  1,  usually  less  important  to  least 
important.  These  data  suggest  that  institutional  researcher’s  value  subordinates 
relationships.  Relationship  with  supervisor  is  most  important  to  76%  of  respondents 
(Table  28). 


Table  28  Importance  of  relationship  with  supervisor 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Usually  more  important  4 

Most  important  1 6 

Total  20 

Missing  System  1 

Total  21 

19.0 

76.2 

95.2 
4.8 

100.0 

These  data  suggest  that  a good  relationship  with  your  boss  is  linked  to  job 
satisfaction  by  the  overwhelmingly  positive  responses  as  reported  by  institutional 
researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges.  Salary  was  4 or  5 as  an  indicator  of  job 
satisfaction  among  respondents  (90%)  (Table  29). 


Table  29  Importance  of  salary 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Important  1 

Usually  more  important  14 

Most  important  5 

Missing  System 

Total  21  _ 

4.8 

66.7 

23.8 
4.8 

100.0 
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Benefits  closely  tracked  salary  with  respondents  rating  this  item  67%  usually 
more  important  and  1 9%  most  important.  Salary  and  benefits  are  seemingly  universal  as 
a prerequisite  to  job  satisfaction  among  this  group  of  institutional  researchers  in  Florida 
community  colleges  (Table  30). 


Table  30 

Importance  of  benefits 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Important 

2 

9.5 

Usually  more  important 

14 

66.7 

Most  important 

4 

19.0 

Total 

20 

95.2 

Missing 

System 

1 

4.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Professional  effectiveness  is  rated  very  important  to  most  important  (76%)  to 

respondents  job  satisfaction  (Table  31). 

Table  31 

Importance  of  professional  effectiveness 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Very  important 

4 

19.0 

Most  important 

16 

76.2 

Total 

20 

95.2 

Missing 

System 

1 

4.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

The  mean  distribution  of  the  eight  importance  factors  of  the  job  satisfaction 

variables  were  examined  and  displayed  in  Table  32  below.  The  N varied  because 

respondents  were  instructed  not  to  answer  any  questions  they  did  not  wish  to  answer 

(Appendix  A).  All  factors  received  high  ratings  (Table  32). 

Table  32 

Importance  of  job  satisfaction  variables:  mean  distribution 

partdc  autpwr  relw 

relwsub  relwsuper  salary 

benefits  profeffec 

mkg  cont  peers 

N valid 

20  20  20 

20  20  20 

20 

20 

Missing 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 

1 

Mean 

4.25  3.85  4.60 

4.55  4.804.20 

4.10 

4.80 

Std. 

Deviation 

.79  .59  .50 

.60  .41  .52 

.55 

.41 
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The  lowest  mean  score  (3.85),  importance  of  power,  autonomy  and  control 
indicates  this  factor  to  less  important  to  respondents  when  compared  with  one  of  the 
highest  mean  scores  (4.6),  importance  of  relationship  with  peers.  These  data  possibly 
suggest  that  the  institutional  researcher  values  relationships  with  colleagues  [relationship 
w/subordinates  (4.55)]  more  than  power  over  them.  Salary  (4.2),  benefits  (4.1),  and 
participation  in  decision  making  (4.2)  were  lower  than  peer  and  subordinate  relationships 
and  significantly  lower  than  relationship  with  supervisor  (4.8).  Ranking  the  eight 
variables,  two  tied  for  first,  importance  of  professional  effectiveness  (4.8)  and 
relationship  with  supervisor  (4.8)  as  reported  by  institutional  researchers  in  Florida 
community  colleges. 

Second,  importance  of  relationship  with  peers  (4.6)  and  third,  importance  of 
relationship  with  subordinates  (4.55).  Importance  of  participation  in  decision  making 
(4.25)  was  fourth,  salary  (4.2)  and  benefits  (4.1)  were  fifth  and  sixth  respectively.  Last 
was  the  importance  of  autonomy,  power  and  control  (3.85). 

Further  analysis.  In  order  to  better  understand  the  relationship  between  the  eight 
job  satisfaction  variables,  a Pearson  product-moment  correlation  was  conducted.  The 
result  is  displayed  in  Table  33,  relationships  were  considered  significant  if  less  than  .05 
and  highly  significant  if  less  than  .01.  Emphasis  is  noted  by  a single  asterisk  * if 
significant  and  double  asterisk  **  if  highly  significant.  All  results  based  on  a 2-tailed  test. 
Significant  or  highly  significant  relationships  may  be  positive  or  negative.  There  was 
significant  positive  relationship  between  participation  in  decision  making  and 
professional  effectiveness  (.489)  which  possibly  reflects  the  importance  of  both  factors  to 
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institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges.  A significant  negative 
relationship  between  autonomy,  power  and  control  and  relationship  with  subordinates 
(-.497)  (Table  33)  may  possible  reflect  the  importance  of  autonomy,  power  and  control 
(M  3.85)  as  opposed  to  the  importance  of  relationship  with  subordinates  (M  4.55)(  Table 
32)  among  respondents.  A highly  significant  relationship  was  noted  in  Table  33  of 
relationship  with  peers  and  relationship  with  supervisor  (.612).  Salary  and  benefits  were 
a highly  significant  positive  correlation  (6.56)  and  were  coincident  as  a positive  factor  in 
researcher  job  satisfaction  (Table  33). 


Table  33 Pearson  product  moment  correlation  for  job  satisfaction  variables 


autpwrcont  relwpeers  relwsubord 

relwsuper  salary 

benefits 

profeffect 

partdcmkg  Pearson 

.427  -.133 

-.194 

.000 

.000 

.061 

.489* 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.060  .576 

.413 

1.000 

1.000 

.800 

.029 

N 

20  20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

autpwrcont  Pearson 

-.214 

-.497 

.087 

.274 

.211 

.306 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.365 

.026 

.714 

.242 

.372 

.190 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

relwpeers  Pearson 

.762 

.612** 

-.080 

-.038 

.102 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.000 

.004 

.737 

.874 

.669 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

relwsubord  Pearson 

.467* 

-.033 

.142 

-.170 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.038 

.889 

.551 

.475 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

relwsuper  Pearson 

.441 

.325 

.062 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.051 

.162 

.794 

N 

20 

20 

20 

salary  Pearson 

.656**. 

196 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.002 

.407 

N 

20 

20 

benefits  Pearson 

.093 

Correlation 

Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.697 

N 

20 

* Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed). 
**  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2-tailed). 
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Institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges  were  satisfied  with  their 
positions  overall  as  displayed  in  Table  34. 


Table  34  Overall  position  satisfaction 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Usually  less  satisfied 

1 

4.8 

Satisfied 

2 

9.5 

Usually  more  satisfied 

13 

61.9 

Most  satisfied 

4 

19.0 

Total 

20 

95.2 

Missing  System 

1 

4.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Respondents  were  generally  positive  when  reporting  overall  organization 
satisfaction  as  displayed  in  Table  35. 


Table  35  Overall  organization  satisfaction 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid  Usually  less  satisfied 

1 

4.8 

Satisfied 

2 

9.5 

Usually  more  satisfied 

11 

52.4 

Most  satisfied 

6 

28.6 

Total 

20 

95.2 

Missing  System 

1 

4.8 

Total 

21 

100.0 

Respondents  were  rated  both  factors  generally  positively,  position  satisfaction 
(4.0)  and  organization  satisfaction  (4.1)  means  as  displayed  in  Table  35. 


Table  36  Overall  position  and  organizational  satisfaction  means 


overall  position  satisfaction 

overall  org  satisfaction 

N 

Valid 

20 

20 

Missing 

1 

1 

Mean 

4.00 

4.10 

Std. 

Deviation 

.73 

.79 

Analysis  of  the  8 satisfaction  variables  and  overall  position  and  organizational 


satisfaction  has  yielded  significant  correlations  both  positive  and  negative  as  reported  by 
institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges.  These  relationships  suggest  the 
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possibility  of  a relationship  among  the  job  satisfaction  variables  and  a possible  link 
between  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  among  respondents. 

Research  Question  4 

The  fourth  research  question  asked  if  there  were  significant  relationships,  reported 
by  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges,  between  measures  of  job 
satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  factors  as  well  as  satisfaction  with  the  position. 

The  8 job  satisfaction  variables  were:  participation  in  decision  making;  autonomy,  power 
and  control;  relationship  with  peers,  subordinates,  supervisor;  salary;  benefits; 
professional  effectiveness;  overall  position  satisfaction.  For  purposes  of  this  study, 
organizational  climate  is  defined  as  the  collective  personality  of  an  organization, 
including  intangible  perceptions  of  the  climate.  The  seven  climate  factors  were:  Internal 
communication;  organizational  structure;  political  climate;  professional  development; 
evaluation;  promotion;  regard  for  personal  concerns.  In  order  to  fully  understand  the 
relationships,  a Pearson  product-moment  correlation  was  conducted,  the  results  of  which 
are  displayed  in  Table  37.  Relationships  were  considered  significant  if  the  value  was  less 
than  .05  and  highly  significant  if  less  the  .01.  Correlations  can  be  negative  and 
significant  and  positive  and  significant.  Significant  correlations  are  identified  by  one 
asterisk  *,  highly  significant  correlations  were  identified  by  two  asterisks  **  and  all 
results  based  on  a two  tailed  test. 

Participation  in  decision  making.  There  was  a significant  negative  relationship  with 
climate  factor  organizational  structure  (-.452).  This  relationship  reflects  respondent’s 
perception  that  when  their  need  is  high  to  participate  in  decision  making  in  order  to  achieve  job 
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satisfaction,  it  is  possible  that  the  organizational  structure  tends  to  be  not  highly  structured 
(Table  36). 


Table  37  Relationship  between  measures  of  job  satisfaction,  measures  of 
organizational  climate  and  overall  job  satisfaction 


intcom 

orgstr 

polcli 

profdev 

eval 

promo 

rgdprs 

possat 

Participation  in 

Pearson 

.268 

-.452* 

-.325 

.000 

-.104 

.026 

-.238 

-.095 

decision  mkg 

Correlation 
Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.253 

.045 

.162 

1.00 

.663 

.913 

.312 

.700 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

Autonomypwr 

Pearson 

.150 

-.290 

-.005 

-.151 

.028 

.035 

.000 

.000 

Control 

Correlation 
Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.527 

.215 

.983 

.526 

.907 

.883 

1.00 

1.00 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

Relationship 

Pearson 

-.244 

-.123 

.024 

-.050 

.303 

.082 

.186 

.150 

wpeers 

Correlation 
Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.300 

.605 

.920 

.833 

.194 

.731 

.432 

.539 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

Relationship 

Pearson 

-.197 

-.026 

-.214 

.084 

.171 

.034 

.077 

.246 

wsupordin 

Correlation 
Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.406 

.915 

.365 

.726 

.471 

.887 

.746 

.311 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Relationship 

Pearson 

-.149 

-.302 

-.205 

-.031 

.185 

.201 

.228 

.000 

wsupervisor 

Correlation 
Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.529 

.196 

.386 

.898 

.434 

.396 

.333 

1.00 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

Salary 

Pearson 

-.176 

-.118 

-.414 

.145 

.270 

.394 

.358 

.000 

Correlation 
Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.458 

.619 

.070 

.542 

.249 

.086 

.121 

1.00 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

Benefits 

Pearson 

.403 

.168 

-.359 

.411 

.571** 

.373 

.509 

.394 

Correlation 
Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.078 

.479 

.120 

.071 

.009 

.105 

.022 

.095 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

Prof 

Pearson 

.037 

.000 

-.205 

.431 

.185 

.201 

-.114 

-.178 

effectiveness 

Correlation 
Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.876 

1.00 

.386 

.058 

.434 

.396 

.632 

.466 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Ovrallpos 

Pearson 

.505* 

.341 

-.174 

.179 

.675** 

.455** 

.710** 

1.00 

satisfaction 

Correlation 
Sig.  (2-tailed) 

.023 

.341 

.463 

.451 

.001 

.044 

.000 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

*Correlation  is  significant  at  the  .05  level  (2  tailed) 
** Correlation  is  significant  at  the  .01  level  (2  tailed) 


Autonomy,  power  and  control.  There  were  no  significant  relationships  between  this 
satisfaction  variable  and  any  of  the  climate  factors. 

Relationship  with  peers,  subordinates  and  supervisors.  There  were  no  significant 


relationships  between  these  satisfaction  variables  and  the  seven  climate  factors. 
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Salary.  There  were  no  significant  relationships  observed  between  this  variable  and  any 
of  the  7 climate  factors. 

Benefits.  There  were  significant  positive  relationships  observed  between  this  variable 
and  2 of  the  climate  factors,  evaluation  (.571)  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (.509)  (Table 
36).  Evaluation  rating  reflects  a possible  relationship  between  a supportive  evaluation  process 
and  respondent’s  perception  of  the  importance  of  benefits  to  job  satisfaction.  Further,  the 
climate  factor,  regard  for  personal  concerns  rating  could  possibly  reflect  respondent’s 
perception  that  when  the  evaluation  process  is  perceived  as  supportive  there  is  a positive 
relationship  with  the  perception  the  respondent  is  highly  satisfied  with  the  college’s  sensitivity 
to  personal  concerns. 

Professional  effectiveness.  There  were  no  significant  correlations  observed  between 
this  variable  and  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  in  Table  36. 

Overall  position  satisfaction.  There  were  two  highly  significant  and  one  significant 
positive  correlations  between  this  variable  and  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors. 

Internal  communication  had  positive  significant  relationship  with  overall  position  satisfaction 
(.505)  which  may  possibly  reflect  respondent’s  perception  of  internal  communication  as  being 
important  to  job  satisfaction  within  the  college.  Evaluation  had  a highly  significant 
relationship  (.001)  with  overall  position  satisfaction  (.675)  which  could  possibly  reflect  the 
importance  of  a supportive  evaluation  process  toward  a perception  of  position  satisfaction. 
(Table  36).  Regard  for  personal  concerns  had  highly  significant  (.00)  relationship  with  overall 
position  satisfaction  (.710)  (Table  36).  These  data  suggest  that  possibly,  respondent’s 
perception  of  the  college’s  sensitivity  to  personal  concerns  as  a condition  of  overall  job 


satisfaction. 
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Research  Question  5 

The  fifth,  and  last,  research  question  asked  whether  the  importance  and  satisfaction 
ratings  of  overall  institutional  and  position  characteristics  differ  for  institutional  researchers  in 
Florida  community  colleges  related  to  the  following  demographic  variables:  gender,  number 
of  years  as  college  administrator,  ethnicity,  total  college  FTE  and  college  classification.  Two 
analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  were  conducted  using  the  SPSS  one  way  ANOVA  to  answer 
research  question  5.  In  the  first  analysis,  independent  variables  were  number  of  years  as  a 
college  administrator,  ethnicity,  gender,  total  FTE  fall  2002,  community  college  classification. 
The  dependent  variable  was  importance  of  institutional  characteristics.  Results  are  displayed 
in  Table  38. 

The  results  were  not  statistically  significant  indicating  that  the  effect  of  these  combined 
demographic  variables  did  not  affect  the  ratings  of  the  importance  of  institutional 
characteristics.  Therefore  none  of  the  demographic  variables  were  statistically  significant 
predictors  of  institutional  researcher’s  ratings  of  the  importance  of  institutional  characteristics. 
The  second  ANOVA  used  the  same  independent  variables  as  the  first,  number  of  years  as 
college  administrator,  ethnicity,  gender,  FTE,  college  classification.  Results  are  displayed  in 
Table  39  using  satisfaction  with  position  characteristics  as  a dependent  variable. 

There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  in  respondent’s  ratings  of  the 
satisfaction  with  position  characteristics. 
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Table  38  One-way  ANOVA,  importance  of  institutional  characteristics 


Sum  of 
squares 

df 

Mean 

square 

F 

Sig. 

number  yrs  as  college  admin 

Between  groups 

6.280 

3 

2.093 

1.137 

.364 

Within  groups 

29.470 

16 

1.842 

Total 

35.750 

19 

ethnic  group 

Between  groups 

1.200 

3 

.400 

.800 

.512 

Within  groups 

8.000 

16 

.500 

Total 

9.200 

19 

gender 

Between  groups 

.739 

3 

.246 

.971 

.431 

Within  groups 

4.061 

16 

.254 

Total 

4.800 

19 

total  fte  fall  2002  college 

Between  groups 

3.989 

3 

1.330 

.745 

.541 

credit 

Within  groups 

28.561 

16 

1.785 

Total 

32.550 

19 

ccclassif 

Between  groups 

.926 

3 

.309 

.827 

.499 

Within  Groups 

5.600 

15 

.373 

Total 

6.526 

18 

Table  39  One-way  ANOVA  satisfaction  with  position  characteristics 


Sum  of 
squares 

df 

Mean 

square 

F 

Sig. 

number  yrs  as  college  admin 

Between  groups 

.192 

3 

6.410 

.029 

.993 

E-02 

Within  groups 

35.558 

16 

2.222 

Total 

35.750 

19 

ethnic  group 

Between  groups 

2.450 

3 

.817 

1.936 

.165 

Within  groups 

6.750 

16 

.422 

Total 

9.200 

19 

gender 

Between  groups 

.319 

3 

.106 

.380 

.769 

Within  groups 

4.481 

16 

.280 

Total 

4.800 

19 

total  fte  fall  2002  college 

Between  groups 

3.281 

3 

1.094 

.598 

.626 

credit 

Within  groups 

29.269 

16 

1.829 

Total 

32.550 

19 

ccclassif 

Between  groups 

.360 

3 

.120 

.292 

.831 

Within  Groups 

6.167 

15 

.411 

Total 

6.526 

18 
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Summary 

Twenty  eight  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  institutional  researchers  in  Florida 
community  colleges  and  a total  of  21were  returned,  representing  a 75%  return  rate.  All 
responses  were  recorded  and  used  in  this  analysis.  A profile  for  an  institutional  researcher  in 
Florida  community  colleges  would  likely  be  white/Caucasian  with  1-10  years  experience  at  a 
suburban  community  college  of  2000-5000  FTE  and  hold  the  title  Director,  Institutional 
Research/Effectiveness.  The  researcher  is  likely  to  be  male  (57%)  although  females  were 
represented  at  43%.  The  three  climate  factors  receiving  the  highest  mean  ratings  were 
professional  development  opportunities  (4.19),  evaluation  (4.1)  and  internal  communication 
(4.1)  (Table  13).  The  two  climate  factors  receiving  the  lowest  mean  ratings  were  political 
climate  (2.71)  and  promotional  opportunities  (3.48)  (Table  13).  Significant  positive 
correlations  occurred  when  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  was  conducted. 
Perception  of  organizational  structure  as  highly  structured  correlated  with  increased 
professional  development  opportunities  at  .514  (significant  at  .05  level  2-tailed)  (Table  14). 
Further  positive  correlations  proved  significant  where  evaluation  was  perceived  to  be 
supportive  were  promotional  opportunities  (.468)  at  the  .01  level  2-tailed  and  regard  for 
personal  concerns  at  (.726)  at  the  .05  level  2-tailed  (Table  14).  Respondents  also  reported  that 
there  was  a significant  positive  correlation  when  organizational  structure  was  perceived  as 
highly  structured,  that  professional  development  opportunities  increased  (.514).  Significant 
negative  correlation  between  perception  of  political  climate  and  perception  of  the  presence  of 
promotional  opportunities  (-.494  at  .05  level  2-tailed)  was  observed  (Table  14).  Mean 
distributions  among  satisfaction  with  position  factors  were  somewhat  elevated  with  the 
professional  development  opportunity  factor  the  high  score  (4.38)  and  promotion  satisfaction 
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was  the  low  (3.29)  (Table  22).  Further  analysis  using  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
showed  significant  positive  relationships  between  organizational  structure  and  internal 
communication  (.680)  (Table  23).  Satisfaction  with  promotion  and  regard  for  personal 
concerns  had  significant  positive  relationships  (.789)  (Table  23).  Eight  job  satisfaction 
variables  were  examined  as  follows:  participation  in  decision  making;  autonomy  power  and 
control;  relationship  with  peers;  relationship  with  subordinates;  relationship  with  supervisor; 
salary;  benefits;  and  professional  effectiveness.  The  mean  distribution  of  these  8 importance 
factors  reflected  the  high  ratings  with  a low  of  3.85  for  the  importance  of  autonomy,  power  and 
control  and  a high  of  4.8  for  the  importance  of  professional  effectiveness  and  relationship  with 
supervisor  (Table  32).  Further  analysis  using  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  yielded 
the  following  results:  significant  positive  relationship  with  decision  making  and  professional 
effectiveness  (.489)  which  might  possibly  reflect  importance  respondents  place  on  participation 
in  decision  making  and  feelings  of  professional  efficacy.  Significant  negative  correlation 
between  autonomy,  power  and  control  and  relationship  with  subordinates  (-.497)  (Table  33) 
may  possibly  reflect  the  respondent’s  perception  of  the  relatively  low  importance  of  autonomy, 
power  and  control  (M3. 85)  as  opposed  to  the  relatively  high  value  place  on  relationship  with 
subordinates  (M4.55)  (Table  32).  There  was  highly  significant  positive  relationship  between 
relationship  with  peers  and  relationship  with  subordinates  (.762)  and  also  relationship  with 
supervisor  (.612)  (Table  33).  Respondents  possible  perceive  that  relationships  in  the 
workplace  are  important  to  the  job  satisfaction.  Salary  and  benefits  were  a highly  significant 
positive  correlation  (.656)  and  were  coincident  as  positive  factors  in  researcher  job  satisfaction. 
Overall  position  satisfaction  (.M4.0)  and  overall  organizational  satisfaction  (.4.1)  were  high. 
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Research  question  4 sought  significant  relationships  between  measures  of  job 
satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  factors  as  well  as  satisfaction  with  the  position.  A 
Pearson  product-moment  correlation  was  conducted  in  order  to  more  fully  understand  these 
relationships.  There  was  a significant  negative  relationship  between  organizational  structure 
and  participation  in  decision  making  (-.452)  (Table  36).  Perhaps  respondents  perceive  that 
there  is  a negative  relationship  between  highly  structured  organizations  and  participation  in 
decision  making.  There  were  significant  positive  relationships  observed  between  benefits  and 
2 climate  factors,  evaluation  (.571)  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (.509)  (Table  36).  These 
data  suggest  that  possibly  when  benefits  area  perceived  as  more  important  there  is  a coincident 
high  satisfaction  with  the  evaluation  process  and  the  organization’s  regard  for  personal 
concerns. 

Overall  position  satisfaction  positively  correlated  with  internal  communication  (.505) 
indicating  possibly  that  respondent’s  perception  of  open  internal  communication  was  important 
to  job  satisfaction  for  this  group.  Evaluation  also  had  a significant  relationship  with  overall 
position  satisfaction  (.675)  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (.710)  (Table  36).  This 
relationship  may  possible  indicate  the  importance  of  a supportive  evaluation  process  as  an 
important  factor  in  overall  position  satisfaction  and  the  perception  that  the  college  has  a high 
regard  for  personal  concerns  will  also  be  a factor  in  job  satisfaction.  Question  5 asked  whether 
satisfaction  ratings  of  overall  institutional  and  position  characteristics  differ  related  to  the 
following  demographic  variables:  gender,  number  of  years  as  college  administrator,  ethnicity, 
total  college  FTE,  college  classification.  Two  one-  way  ANOVAs  were  conducted  (Tables  38 
& 39)  with  no  significant  differences  observed.  Chapter  5 includes  an  analysis  and  summary 
of  these  data,  conclusions  and  suggestions  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  5 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the  relationship  between  perceived 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  among  institutional  researchers  in  Florida 
community  colleges.  Further,  this  study  accounted  for  differences  in  length  of  time 
served  as  college  administrator,  ethnicity,  gender,  college  FTE,  college  classification. 
The  research  was  based  on  the  5 following  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  are  institutional  researchers  satisfied  with  the  characteristics  of 
their  own  campus  using  these  seven  climate  factors:  internal  communication, 
organizational  structure,  political  climate,  professional  development 
opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion  and  regard  for  personal  concerns? 

2.  To  what  extent  are  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges 
satisfied  with  the  organizational  climate  at  their  college  using  the  same  set  of 
climate  factors  as  in  Question  1 ? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  each  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables  important  to  institutional 
researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges?  Those  variables  are:  participation  in 
decision  making;  autonomy,  power  and  control;  relationship  with  peers; 
relationship  with  subordinates;  relationship  with  supervisor;  salary;  benefits;  and 
professional  effectiveness. 

4.  Were  there  significant  relationships  reported  by  institutional  researchers  in 
Florida  community  colleges  between  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and 
organizational  climate  factors  as  well  as  satisfaction  with  the  position? 

5.  Do  the  importance  ratings  of  institutional  and  position  characteristics  differ  for 
institutional  researchers  related  to  the  following  characteristics:  gender,  length  of 
time  as  college  administrator,  ethnicity,  total  college  FTE  and  college 
classification. 
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Findings 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  institutional  researcher  is  defined  as  a college 
employee  charged  with  gathering  data  about  and  for  the  college  with  the  intent  to  publish 
these  data  for  use  by  senior  leadership  (Terenzinni  1999).  An  institutional  researcher  was 
likely  to  be  white/Caucasian  with  1-10  years  experience  as  a college  administrator  at  a 
suburban  community  college  of  between  2000-5000  FTE  and  was  likely  to  hold  the  title, 
Director,  Institutional  Research/Effectiveness.  This  individual  was  likely  to  be  male 
(57%)  although  females  were  represented  at  43%.  This  profile  is  similar  to  findings  in 
previous  studies  using  this  same  survey  instrument,  which  found  higher  education 
administration  populations  they  surveyed  to  be  white/Caucasian  males  with  15  or  more 
years  experience  as  a college  administrator  (Chappell  1995,  Evans  1996,  Zabetakis 
1999).  Bailey  (2002)  found  branch  campus  presidents  to  fit  the  same  profile  and  that 
they  were  likely  to  be  at  suburban  campuses  of  2000-5000  FTE. 

Perception  of  the  Organizational  Climate 
Institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community  colleges  perceived  their 
environment  in  a generally  positive  light  as  evidenced  by  relatively  high  mean  scores,  the 
lowest  being  political  climate  (2.71)  and  highest,  professional  development  (4.19).  These 
data  suggest  that  institutional  researchers  believe  their  work  environment  encouraged 
professional  development  opportunities,  used  supportive  evaluation  procedures,  had 
strong  internal  communications  but  had  a low  perception  of  political  climate  in  their 
colleges. 
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Satisfaction  with  Organizational  Climate 
Respondents  reported  high  overall  satisfaction  with  their  organizational  climate 
using  7 climate  factors.  The  mean  for  professional  development  opportunities  (4.38)  was 
rated  highest  and  promotion  satisfaction  lowest  at  3.29.  Evaluation,  internal 
communication  and  regards  for  personal  concerns  were  also  rated  highly  and  generally 
mirrored  respondent’s  ratings  in  the  organizational  climate  scores. 

Importance  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables 
The  analysis  of  means  shows  that  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community 
colleges  indicated  that  all  8 job  satisfaction  variables  were  important  in  performing  their 
job  duties.  Ranking  the  8 variables,  2 tied  for  first,  importance  of  professional 
effectiveness  (4.8)  and  relationship  with  supervisor  (4.8)  and  were  rated  most  important. 
Second,  importance  of  relationship  with  peers  (4.6)  and  third,  importance  of  relationship 
with  subordinates  (4.55).  Importance  of  participation  in  decision  making  (4.25)  was 
fourth  and  salary  (4.2)  and  benefits  (4.1)  were  fifth  and  sixth  respectively.  Last  was  the 
importance  of  autonomy,  power  and  control  (3.85)  which  is  possible  an  indication  of  how 
much  respondents  value  power  and  individual  autonomy  when  compared  with  the  7 other 
factors.  These  results  are  consistent  with  Herzberg’s  2-factor  theory  (1976)  which  rated 
salary  and  benefits  relatively  low  and  identified  these  factors  as  hygiene  factors  which  are 
extrinsic  to  the  motivation  process  therefore  not  central  to  job  satisfaction.  These  data 
seem  to  support  other  studies  claims  that  salary  and  benefits  were  not  satisfiers  (Levy 
989,  Bailey  2002).  Importance  of  professional  effectiveness  is  the  highest  mean  rating 
(4.8)  along  with  relationship  with  supervisor  (4.8).  These  data  suggest  possibly  that 
competence  at  work  is  linked  to  self  esteem  and  therefore  consistent  with  Herzberg’s 
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theory  (1976)  which  lists  achievement,  recognition  and  work  itself  as  the  best  motivation 
for  workers. 

Relationship  Between  Job  Satisfaction.  Organizational  Climate  Factors  and  Overall 

Satisfaction  with  Position 

Job  satisfaction  factor  participation  in  decision  making  was  significantly, 
negatively  related  to  the  climate  factor,  organizational  structure  (-.452).  This  result 
suggests  agreement  with  Fryer  and  Lovas  (1991)  that  institutional  governance  creates  the 
situation  in  which  all  decisions  are  made  for  better  or  worse.  There  were  significant, 
positive  relationships  observed  between  benefits  and  two  organizational  climate  factors, 
evaluation  (.571)  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (.509).  These  data  may  suggest 
respondent’s  perception  of  the  importance  of  these  two  climate  factors.  Possibly,  when 
the  evaluation  process  is  seen  as  supportive,  respondent  is  satisfied  with  college  s regard 
for  personal  concerns  and  benefits.  This  result  would  be  congruent  with  Stem’s  climate 
index  (1970)  which  indicated  that  personal  dignity  was  characterized  by  the  degree  to 
which  each  worker  felt  respected  and  supported  by  the  organization  (Owens  1995). 
Overall  position  satisfaction  was  significantly  related  to  three  climate  factors,  internal 
communication  (.505)  which  may  possibly  reflect  respondent’s  belief  that  internal 
communication  as  being  important  to  overall  job  satisfaction.  Two  highly  significant 
relationships  were  evaluation  (.675)  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  (.710).  The 
relationship  between  evaluation  and  overall  job  satisfaction  may  possibly  reflect 
respondent’s  belief  that  a supportive  evaluation  process  is  condition  precedent  to  overall 
job  satisfaction.  Regard  for  personal  concerns  may  possibly  reflect  respondent  s 
perception  that  the  college’s  sensitivity  to  personal  concerns  is  important  to  overall  job 
satisfaction.  Satisfaction  ratings  of  overall  satisfaction  and  position  characteristics  when 
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demographic  variables,  gender,  ethnicity,  number  of  years  served  as  college 
administrator,  college  classification  were  considered.  Results  were  not  statistically 
significant. 

Conclusions 

The  leading  factors  in  respondent’s  perception  of  organizational  climate  were 
professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation  and  internal  communication.  Further 
analysis  using  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  shows  significant  positive 
relationship  with  decision  making  and  professional  effectiveness  (.489)  which  might 
possibly  reflect  the  importance  respondents  place  on  participation  in  decision  making  as  a 
part  of  their  feeling  of  professional  efficacy.  Significant  negative  relationship  between 
autonomy  power  and  control  and  relationship  with  subordinates  (-.497)  may  possibly 
reflect  the  respondents  perception  of  the  relatively  low  importance  of  autonomy,  power 
and  control  (M  3.85)  as  opposed  to  the  relatively  high  value  placed  on  relationships  with 
subordinates  (Table  32).  There  was  highly  significant  positive  relationship  between 
relationship  with  peers  and  relationship  with  subordinates  (.762)  and  also  relationship 
with  supervisor  (.612)  (Table  33).  Respondents  possibly  perceive  that  relationships  in  the 
workplace  are  important  to  job  satisfaction.  Salary  and  benefits  were  a highly  significant 
positive  relationship  (.656)  and  were  coincident  with  positive  factors  in  researcher  job 
satisfaction.  Overall  position  satisfaction  was  high  (M4.0)  and  satisfaction  with  climate 
factors  was  reported  as  high  (M  4.1)overall  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  in 
Florida  community  colleges.  These  findings  possibly  suggest  that  institutional  researchers 
believe  their  work  environment  encouraged  professional  development  opportunities,  used 
supportive  evaluation  procedures,  had  strong  internal  communication  but  had  a low 
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perception  of  political  climate  in  their  colleges.  These  results  were  generally  consistent 
with  prior  researchers’  ratings  of  the  first  set  of  climate  factors  when  means  are  compared 
(Chappell  1995,  Evans  1996,  Zabetakis  1999,  Bailey  2002).  Satisfaction  with  climate 
factors  was  reported  as  high  overall  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  in  Florida 
community  colleges.  The  climate  satisfaction  factors  regard  for  personal  concerns, 
evaluation,  internal  communication  and  professional  development  opportunities  were 
leading  factors  of  climate  satisfaction,  matched  closely  with  the  findings  of  prior  studies 
(Chappell  1995,  Evans  1996,  Zabetakis  1999,  Bailey  2002)  and  with  organizational 
climate  perception.  Respondents  reported  promotion  satisfaction  at  the  lowest  mean 
score. 

Importance  of  job  satisfaction  variables  were  rated  by  institutional  researchers  in 
Florida  community  colleges  and  two  tied  for  first,  importance  of  professional 
effectiveness  and  relationship  with  supervisor.  Second,  was  importance  of  relationship 
with  peers  and  third  was  importance  of  relationship  with  subordinates.  Importance  of 
participation  in  decision  making,  salary,  benefits,  and  autonomy,  power  and  control,  in 
that  order,  rounded  out  the  results  for  job  satisfaction  variables.  The  fact  that  autonomy, 
power  and  control  received  the  lowest  rating  is  a possible  indication  of  how  little 
respondents  value  power  and  individual  autonomy.  Further,  respondents  apparently 
value  relationship  with  supervisor  and  professional  effectiveness  equally.  Respondents 
rate  their  satisfaction  generally  high  with  overall  position  satisfaction  and  organizational 
satisfaction  means  above  4.0.  The  relationship  of  climate  factors  and  job  satisfaction 
showed  several  significant  relationships  both  positive  and  negative.  Participation  in 
decision  making  had  a significant  negative  relationship  with  organizational  structure 
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which  possibly  suggests  negative  feelings  about  making  decisions  in  a highly  structured 
environment.  Benefits  had  two  positive  relationships  with  regard  for  personal  concerns 
and  evaluation  which  suggests  that  when  the  evaluation  process  is  perceived  as 
supportive,  respondent  is  satisfied  with  colleges  regard  for  personal  concerns  and 
benefits.  This  result  would  be  congruent  with  Stern’s  climate  index  (1970)  which 
indicated  that  personal  dignity  was  characterized  by  the  degree  to  which  each  worker  felt 
respected  and  supported  by  the  organization  (Owens  1995).  Overall  position  satisfaction 
had  3 significant  positive  relationships,  internal  communication,  evaluation  and  regard 
for  personal  concerns  which  may  possibly  suggest  that  respondents  believe  that  internal 
communication  is  important  to  overall  job  satisfaction.  The  satisfaction  ratings  of  overall 
institutional  and  position  characteristics  were  not  significantly  affected  by  ethnicity, 
gender,  total  college  FTE  or  college  classification.  The  most  important  factors  of  8 job 
satisfaction  variables  were  the  relationship  with  supervisor,  professional  effectiveness, 
peer  and  subordinate  relationships  and  participation  in  decision  making.  These  were  not 
ranked  in  the  same  order  as  prior  studies  but  they  matched  very  well  the  top  five  found  in 
Chappell  (1995),  Evans  (1996),  Zabetakis  (1999)  and  Bailey  (2002). 

Implications  for  Higher  Education  Leadership 
Leaders  in  community  colleges  who  wish  to  consider  employees  perceptions  of 
and  satisfaction  with  the  college  climate  will  benefit  by  enhanced  college  atmosphere  and 
hopefully  a more  satisfied  and  productive  work  force.  Community  college  leadership 
would  be  wise  to  consider  the  highest  rated  job  satisfaction  variables,  professional 
effectiveness,  relationship  with  supervisor,  peers  and  subordinates  as  well  as  participation 
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in  decision  making,  as  tools  which  may  assist  leadership  in  positively  affecting  job 
satisfaction. 

The  demographic  profile  for  institutional  researchers  in  Florida  community 
colleges  differs  from  prior  studies  of  post  secondary  educational  institutions.  Forty-three 
percent  of  respondents  in  this  study  were  female  which  matched  with  Bailey’s  (2002) 
study  of  campus  presidents  but  was  greater  than  Chappell’s  (1995)  study  of  chief 
instructional  officers  result  of  33%.  No  African  Americans  responded  to  our  survey 
while  Bailey  (2002)  reported  12%  and  Chappell  (1995)  reported  4%.  These  data  suggest 
a homogeneous  mix  of  institutional  researchers  for  the  immediate  future. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

In  order  to  further  the  general  body  of  knowledge,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  do  the 
following  studies 

1 . Conduct  an  investigation  into  the  relationship  of  organizational  climate  and  job 
satisfaction  in  other  educational  venues. 

2.  Conduct  a longitudinal  study  of  all  the  research  which  is  based  on  this  survey 
instrument  and  consolidate  findings  for  future  scholars. 

3.  Investigate  what,  if  any,  influence  a college  administrator’s  title  or  position  in  the 
organization  has  upon  their  job  satisfaction. 


APPENDIX  A 

COVER  LETTER  FOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Date 

Inside  address 

Dear  institutional  researcher  (name): 

My  name  is  Roger  Peek  and  I am  a doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  working  with  Dr.  Dale  Campbell  to  collect  pertinent  data  with  regard  to  job 
satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  as  it  relates  to  institutional  research  staff  at  Florida 
community  colleges. 

We  are  requesting  your  participation  in  this  important  research  project. 
Recognizing  the  important  role  that  institutional  research  staff  play  in  the  successful 
operation  of  community  colleges,  we  expect  the  results  of  this  research  to  provide 
direction  in  enhancing  job  satisfaction  and  improving  climate  at  this  crucial  level  of  the 
organization. 

Attached  is  a survey  form  to  complete.  Your  privacy  will  be  protected  and  all 
data  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  any 
question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  There  is  no  anticipated  risk,  direct  benefit  nor 
compensation  for  participation.  Questions  or  concerns  about  research  participant’s  rights 
should  be  directed  to  the  UFIRB  office,  Box  1 12250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
FL  32611-2250. 

Please  answer  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  estimating  where  necessary.  However, 
you  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  and  to  discontinue  participation  in  the  project 
without  prejudice.  The  survey  instrument  should  only  take  about  1 5 minutes  of  your 
time.  If  you  need  additional  information  or  have  questions  about  the  survey,  please 
contact  me  at  (352)  379-9351  or  email  me  at  peekr2@aol.com.  Please  sign  and  return 

this  letter  and  the  completed  questionnaire  by , 2003.  Thank  you  very  much  for 

your  assistance  and  timely  response. 

Sincerely, 


Dale  F.  Campbell,  Professor  Roger  C.  Peek 

Department  of  Educational  Leadership  Principal  Investigator 

Policy  and  Foundations 


Participant  information:  I have  read  the  procedure  described  above,  have  received 
a copy  of  this  description  and  voluntarily  agree  to  participate. 


Participant  signature 


Date 
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APPENDIX  B 

QUESTIONNAIRE  REVIEW  BOARD  (2003) 

Dr.  Gary  Yancey,  Bureau  Chief 
Division  of  Community  Colleges 
Bureau  of  Financial  Services 
325  W.  Gaines  Street 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0400 
Email-  garv.vancey@fldoe.org 
850-488-7926 
fax  850-487-3441 

Ms.  Susanne  Adams,  Dean,  Institutional  Effectiveness 

Sandhills  CC 

2200Airport  Road 

Pinehurst,  NC  28734 

Email-  adamss@email.sandhills.cc.nc.us 

910-692-6185 

Ms.  Gabriella  Borcman,  Director 

Institutional  Research  and  Evaluation 

Bill  Priest  Institute  for  Economic  Development 

Dallas,  TX  7515 

214-860-5815 

fax  214-860-5815 

Ms.  Cynthia  Casparis,  Director 

Institutional  Research  and  Effectiveness 

Odessa  College 

201  W.  University  Avenue 

Odessa,  Texas  79764 

Email  ccasparis@odessa.edu 

915-335-6400 

Fax  915-335-6860 

Ms.  Kristina  Kaufman 
Dean  of  Faculty 

Riverside  Community  College  District 
4800  Magnolia  Avenue 
Riverside,  California  92506-1299 
Email  Kristina.Kaufman@rcc.edu 
909-  222-8257 
Fax  909-328-3590 
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APPENDIX  C 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL 

RESEARCHERS 


Purpose  and  Rationale:  The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  gather  perceptions  about 
community  college  climate  from  institutional  researchers.  Climate  is  defined  as  the 
conditions  that  affect  job  satisfaction  and  productivity.  “Climate  “to  an  organization  is 
what  “personality”  is  to  an  individual. 

Design  of  the  Survey:  This  survey  consists  of  two  parts: 

Part  I includes  a set  of  questions  related  to  your  specific  community  college  and  your  position. 
Part  1,  Section  A asks  for  your  perceptions  about  your  community  college  climate  and  general 
college  characteristics.  Section  B asks  for  responses  concerning  how  satisfied  or  dissatisfied 
you  are  with  the  same  characteristics.  Section  C is  an  inquiry  into  your  specific  job  as  an 
institutional  researcher.  Sections  D and  E ask  for  your  overall  ratings  of  your  position  and  of 
your  college. 

Part  II  includes  questions  pertaining  to  demographic  information. 

Please  read  all  questions  carefully.  All  responses  will  be  treated  confidentially. 

Please  return  completed  survey  by  return  mail  in  the  envelope  provided  to: 

Roger  C.  Peek 

c/o  Dr.  Dale  Campbell 

Department  of  Educational  Leadership 

University  of  Florida 

PO  Box  117049 

Gainesville,  Florida  32611-7049 

A self  addressed  stamped  envelope  in  provided  for  your  convenience. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIME  AND  THOUGHTFUL  PARTICIPATION 
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Part  I:  Organization  and  Position  Ratings 

Instructions:  Considering  your  experiences  at  this  college,  please  circle  the  number  of 
the  rating  that  best  represents  your  opinion  or  perception  of  your  community  college 
climate.  Verbal  descriptions  of  the  extremes  of  the  continuum  have  been  provided  to 
assist  you  in  choosing  your  answers. 

Section  A.  Please  rate  the  level  or  degree  to  which  the  following  qualities  are  present  at 
your  community  college,  with  five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  level  of  presence  and  one  (1) 
indicating  the  lowest  level  of  preference. 

1 . Internal  communication  - the  college’s  formal  and  informal  communication  processes 
and  style  (Ex.:  articulation  of  mission,  purpose,  values,  policies,  and  procedures). 

Open  communication  5 4 3 2 1 Closed  communication 

2.  Organizational  structure  - the  college’s  organizational  structure  and  administrative 
operation  (Ex.:  the  hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements  for  operating  within 
that  hierarchy). 

Highly  structured  5 4 3 2 1 Loosely  structured 

3.  Political  climate  - the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  college’s  internal  politics  (Ex.:  the 
degree  to  which  the  institutional  researcher  must  operate  within  a political  framework 
in  order  to  accomplish  his/her  job). 

Highly  political  5 4 3 2 1 Not  highly  political 

4.  Professional  development  opportunities  - the  opportunity  for  institutional  researchers 
to  pursue  and  participate  in  professional  development  activities  (Ex.:  encouragement  to 
learn,  develop,  and/or  share  innovative  practices). 

Participation  highly  5 4 3 2 1 Participation  not 

encouraged  encouraged 

5.  Evaluation  - the  college’s  procedures  for  evaluating  institutional  researchers  (Ex.:  fair 

and  supportive  procedures  that  focus  on  improvement  rather  than  fault  finding). 
Supportive  evaluation  5 4 3 2 1 Non  suppportive 

procedures  evaluation  procedures 

6.  Promotion  - the  college’s  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and  advancement  from 
within  the  organization  (Ex.:  career  ladders,  internship  opportunities,  etc.). 

Internal  promotions  5 4 3 2 1 Internal  promotions  not 

encouraged  and  supported  encouraged  and  supported 

7.  Regard  for  personal  concerns  - the  college’s  sensitivity  to  and  regard  for  the  personal 
concerns  of  institutional  researchers  (Ex.:  college  is  supportive  and  flexible  during 
times  of  personal  emergencies). 

High  sensitivity  5 4 3 2 1 Low  sensitivity 

Section  B.  Please  rate  your  level  of  satisfaction  with  each  of  the  college  qualities 
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listed  below,  with  five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest  level  of 
satisfaction. 

8.  Internal  communication  - the  college’s  formal  and  informal  communication 
processes  and  style  (ex.:  articulation  of  mission,  purpose,  values,  policies,  and 
procedures). 

Highly  satisfied  5 4 3 2 1 Highly  dissatisfied 

9.  Organizational  structure  - the  college’s  organizational  structure  and  administrative 
operation  (Ex.:  the  hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements  for  operating  within 
that  hierarchy). 

Highly  satisfied  5 4 3 2 1 Highly  dissatisfied 

10.  Political  climate  - the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  college’s  internal  politics  (Ex.:  the 
degree  to  which  the  institutional  researcher  must  operate  within  a political  framework 
in  order  to  accomplish  his/her  job). 

Highly  satisfied  5 4 3 2 1 Highly  dissatisfied 

1 1 . Professional  development  opportunities  - the  opportunity  for  institutional  researchers 
to  pursue  and  participate  in  professional  development  activities  (Ex.:  encouragement  to 
learn,  develop,  and/or  share  innovative  practices). 

Highly  satisfied  5 4 3 2 1 Highly  dissatisfied 

12.  Evaluation  - the  college’s  procedures  for  evaluating  institutional  researchers  (Ex.:  fair 
and  supportive  procedures  that  focus  on  improvement  rather  than  fault  finding). 

Highly  satisfied  5 4 3 2 1 Highly  dissatisfied 

13.  Promotion  - the  college’s  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and  advancement  from 
within  the  organization  (Ex.:  career  ladders,  internship  opportunities,  etc.). 

Highly  satisfied  5 4 3 2 1 Highly  dissatisfied 

14.  Regard  for  personal  concerns  - the  college’s  sensitivity  to  and  regard  for  personal 
concerns  of  institutional  researchers  (ex.:  college  is  supportive  and  flexible  during 
times  of  personal  emergencies). 

Highly  satisfied  5 4 3 2 1 Highly  dissatisfied 

Section  C.  Please  rate  how  important  each  of  the  following  factors  is  to  you  in  your 
position  as  a community  college  institutional  researcher,  with  five  (5)_indicating  the 
highest  level  of  importance  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest 
level  of  importance. 

15.  Participation  in  decision  making  - the  college’s  process  for  decision  making  and 
opportunities  for  involvement  by  institutional  researchers  (Ex.:  level  of  input  requested 
for  administrative  decisions  that  involve  executive  oversight). 

Most  important  5 4 3 2 1 Least  important 
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16.  Autonomy,  power  and  control  - the  degree  of  autonomy,  power  and  control  held  by 
institutional  researchers  (Ex.:  decisions  made  by  an  institutional  researcher  are  subject 
to  reversal  by  supervisor). 

Most  important  5 4 3 2 1 Least  important 

17.  Relationships  with  colleagues  - the  quality  of  the  institutional  researcher’s 
relationship  with  peers,  subordinates  and  supervisor  (Ex.:  atmosphere  of  mutual 
collegial  respect  exists). 

a.  with  peers: 

Most  important  5 4 3 2 1 Least  important 

b.  with  subordinates 

Most  important  5 4 3 2 1 Least  important 

c.  with  supervisor: 

Most  important  5 4 3 2 1 Least  important 

18.  Salary  and  benefits  - the  salary  and  benefits  of  the  institutional  researcher  (Ex.:  salary 
and  benefits  package  are  equitable  and  comparable  with  colleagues  in  similar 
situations). 

a.  salary: 

Most  important  5 4 3 2 1 Least  important 

b.  benefits 

Most  important  5 4 3 2 1 Least  important 

19.  Professional  effectiveness  - the  perceived  overall  effectiveness  of  the  institutional 
researcher  in  his/her  position  (Ex.:  “Am  I successful  in  accomplishing  the  objectives  of 
my  position?”). 

Most  important  5 4 3 2 1 Least  important 

Section  D. 


20.  Please  circle  the  level  of  your  overall  satisfaction  with  your  position,  with  five  (5) 
indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (1)  indicating  lowest  level  of 
satisfaction. 

Most  satisfied  5 4 3 2 1 Least  satisfied 

Section  E. 


21 .  Please  circle  the  level  of  your  overall  satisfaction  with  your  college,  with  five  (5) 
indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest  level  of 
satisfaction. 

Most  satisfied 


5 4 3 2 1 


Least  satisfied 
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Part  II:  Demographic  Information 

Instructions:  Please  provide  the  following  demographic  information  by  using  a check 
mark  or  fill  in  the  blank. 


A.  Your  current  title: 


B.  Number  of  years  you  have  served  as  a college  administrator: 

Less  than  1 year  1 1-14  years 

1-5  years  15  years  or  more 

6-10  years 


C. 


D. 


Ethnic  group: 

Asian  American  White/Caucasian 

Black/ African  American  Native  American 

Hispanic  Other: 

(please  specify) 

Gender: 

Female  Male 


E.  Total  FTE  for  Fall  2002  in  college  credit  course  work: 

Less  than  2,000  2,001-5,000 

5,001-10,000  10,001-15,000 

15,001-20,000  20,001-25,000 

25,001-35,000  35,001-45,000 

45,001-55,000  55,001-75,000 

75,001-95,000  95,001  and  above 

(please  specify) 

F.  Community  college  classification:  Please  identify  the  classification  that  you  believe 
best  describes  your  college  campus. 

Rural  community  college  campus 

Suburban  community  college  campus 

Urban/inner  city  community  college 


G. 


Please  use  this  space  to  make  any  comments  or  observations  relating  to  the  content 
of  this  survey: 
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THANK  YOU  - YOU  HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  ENORMOUSLY  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF 
THIS  RESEARCH  ! 

Please  return  this  survey  in  the  envelope  provided,  to: 

Roger  C.  Peek 

c/o  Dr.  Dale  Campbell,  Professor 
Department  of  Educational  Leadership 
University  of  Florida 
PO  Box  117049 
Gainesville,  Florida  32607 
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